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EDITORIAL 


EDUCATION--A DEBT DUE FROM PRESENT 
TO FUTURE GENERATIONS 


George Peabody (1795-1869), referred to as the father of modern 
philanthropy, created the Peabody Education Fund in 1867. At a time 
when the nation was exhausted and the south plunged into poverty by 
the civil war and reconstruction, George Peabody sought to cement 
the bonds of the American Union through education. The Peabody 
Fund Trustees comprised five United States Presidents and notable 
national figures including Chief Justices of the Supreme Court. Presi- 
dent Ulysses S. Grant served as a trustee for eighteen years and 
while Robert E. Lee was not a trustee he cooperated in the work of 
the fund. 

The Fund's Trustees expended vast sums to reestablish the educa- 
tional system of the South and heal the breach between the two sec- 
tions of the nation. George Peabody set the philosophy of the Fund 
in national perspective. ''To be a really great country, United States 
moral and intellectual development should keep pace with her material 
growth. Without good education in the South as well as the North, 
well balanced development could not take place. And the impoverished 
people of the South cannot, without aid, advance themselves inknowl- 
edge and power--thus contributing to the growth of the nation." 

In 1905 after over three decades of supporting educational causes, 
the then Trustees of the fund discontinued its operation. After con- 
siderable analysis of educational needs, the trustees determined to 
establish George Peabody College for Teachers as principal residuary 
legatee of its remaining resources. The College was to serve as a 
model and leader in public school education. The Fund had supported 
a normal school in Nashville for a number of years and the final dis- 
tribution of trust funds of over two million dollars in 1909 to Pea- 
body College for Teachers was continued commitment to teacher 
education. P 

George Peabody College for Teachers traces its history to the 
Normal School of Nashville in 1875. Peabody fund grants had con- 
tinued through the years to this institution which was the base for 
the new college. From December 1, 1875 when thirteen students en- 
rolled to December 1, 1973's enrollment of approximately two thou- 
sand pupils, Peabody College has combined the best ingredients of the 
liberal arts and teachers college tradition. Thus, skills in teaching 
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methods are woven into a blend of knowledge and reasoning which have 
roots in the humanities and liberal arts. 

The College is committed to integrating theory and practice. The 
Peabody Demonstration School which traces its history to 1889 and 
Winthrop Model School was the first in the South for giving would-be 
teachers training in methods and procedures, From Winthrop School's 
funding by John Pierpont Morgan to the present Demonstration School 
built in 1925 with Rockefeller Foundation support, George Peabody's 
vision of an expanded role for education is matched by a growing social 
consciousness through philanthropy. This consciousness has continued 
through the years. From President Eben Stearns' description of the 
campus in 1875 as unsightly pasture, destitute of trees and shrubs, 
covered with weeds and graceless to today's attractively landscaped 
campus, progress has come through people loyal and dedicated to 
providing excellent education for youth. 

The Kennedy Foundation in 1965 provided a million dollars for a 
Center for Research in Education and Human Development, including 
four distinguished professors yearly in the field of human develop- 
ment. The Kennedy Research and Development Center serves instudy 
and experimentation in learning, teaching and human exceptionality. 

Today the Peabody Campus, modeled after the University of Vir- 
ginia campus, contains twenty-two buildings where old and new blend 
into an attractive spacious tree shaded landscape. The College houses 
outstanding schools of music, library science, exceptional education 
and psychology, comparative education and education. 

George Peabody was interested in accountability in his Funds dis- 
tribution. He was not interested in narrow accounting but rather in 
being assured his Fund was contributing to the most possible human 
good, His emphasis on education was part of this accountability. He 
saw that to educate a generation for individual and social improve- 
ment one must start with teachers. Today Peabody College directors 
continue to utilize human and material resources for the most effec- 
tive preparation of students for their careers. Joint utilization of 
facilities and programs among Nashville's private and public colleges 
eliminates costly duplication factors. The Joint University Library 
is owned and operated by Scarritt College, Vanderbilt University and 
Peabody College. Housing over a million volumes in a well designed 
edifice it provides acentral study and research center, while smaller 
libraries are operated by each institution in its area of specializa- 
tion. In addition, Peabody and Vanderbilt students may take courses 
and programs in either institution according to area of need and in- 
terest. Credits are interchangeable. This year new experimental 
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programs exist for students who wish to participate in Vanderbilt 
competitive sports programs to major in coaching and physical edu- 
cation at Peabody. 

In addition to consortium arrays of facility and program inter- 
change, Peabody maintains perpetual evaluation reports to determine 
how students may be more effectively served in terms of career and 
individual growth needs. Surveys are undertaken to find strengths 
and weaknesses in curriculum, methods and programs. Thus careful 
planning and evaluation provides continuing accountability by Peabody 
to those whom it serves. 

Peabody College publishes self examination reports as well as the 
Peabody Journal of Education and the Reflector. These periodicals 
serve to keep abreast of latest educational theory and practice de- 
velopments. 

Peabody College is the living expression of George Peabody's dream 
for education. "Looking forward beyond my stay on earth, I see our 
country becoming richer and more powerful. But to make her pros- 
perity more than superficial, her moral and intellectual development 
should keep pace with her material growth." The College seeks to 
provide for the full development of all the skills and talents of the 
student, within a moral and intellectual structure. Students are 
encouraged to participate in organizations and activities and to ex- 
change ideas for personal and professional development. Students 
are further encouraged to maintain the highest sense of moral and 
intellectual commitment to excellence. Perhaps these factors con- 
tributed to the campus harmony and stability during nationwide stu- 
dent protests of the decade of the sixties. 

Peabody College is more than buildings and statistics, it represents 
a spirit of dedicated, concerned people to the cause of teacher edu- 
cation, The undergraduate and graduate programs have produced many 
of the nation's educational leaders. These leaders and the adminis- 
tration and staff comprise a spirit of dedication to excellence in 
teacher education, administration and curriculum development. The 
Peabody contribution from Childhood to Higher Education is an his- 
torical record. Academic freedom, the search for wisdom and truth, 
open communication between and among the populaces that make up 
the Peabody Family provide the nation with a view of the strengths 
of independent private education. 

With increased financial challenges, private education will need all 
the efforts of the hearts and minds of its adherents in the decades 
to come topreserve its important place in Democracy. That Peabody 
stands as a sturdy, concrete and unique institution today is clear. It 
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has fulfilled George Peabody's dream by providing education--a debt 
due from present to future generations. 


James J. VanPatten 
University of Arkansas 


CRISIS, CONTEXT, AND COMMUNITY 
William J. Gavin 


At various times during the course of his cultural development, 
man has found himself in an age of crisis, At these moments, he has 
opted for various methods to alleviate his distress. In the twentieth 
century, when we are obviously againimmersed in a critical situation, 
perhaps something can be gained by looking at methods used by previ- 
ous cultures. 

In a sense, this task has been undertaken before. The simple ob- 
servation that man has used several approaches to crises itself 
prompts the question "which one is most effective?" I want to sug- 
gest that most attempts to answer this question have ignored or 
underplayed the one thing all the proposed methods had in common-- 
all were hypothesis offered "within" a context. In other words the 
methods were not impartial tools; the "human contribution" could not 
be weeded out. Furthermore, those responses to contextual crises 
worked best which espoused acommunal interpretation of experience 
rather than an exclusively private one. 

‘In the present paper, we shall look briefly at five different methods 
which have been used in the history of thought: dialogue, introspec- 
tion, induction, intuition, and electronic communication. McLuhan 
has told us that "the medium is the message, "! i.e. there is more 
to a method selected at a time of crisis than has been heretofore 
recognized, Methods, in brief, are not neutral "3rd parties" to his- 
torical situations. The medium or method utilized is in and of itself 
(partly) determinative of the outcome, In this sense then, the medium 
is the "massage," i.e. we are influenced or massaged by the media 
which we ourselves select to solve aproblematic situation. Methods, 
in short, are contextual. 





Professor Gavin is Chairman of The Department of Philosophy, 
University of Maine at Portland-Gorham. 
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Assuming the validity of McLuhan's twin statements, it follows 
that media, since they are not impartial, cannot be objective. If 
this is so, we have arrived at a funny situation indeed. For media or 
methods have been selected in the past with an eye toward objectivity 
or certainty. In other words, that method is best which is most ob- 
jective. We shall try, in each of the methods listed, to show that 
the attainment of objectivity is not necessarily the purpose of the 
method. More specifically, the theses of this paper is that man has 
throughout history assumed the best method to be the most objec- 
tive one, while the truth is that no methods are objective, and that 
the best one can strive for is a "public" or "communal" approach to 
experience. Failure to notice from the beginning that "public" does 
not equal "objective"has had disasterous consequences. In particular 
the quest for objectivity, once it is accepted as the only way to pro- 
ceed, leads to the dichotomizing of subject and object. If objective 
certainty is to be achieved, it follows that the human contribution 
must be weeded out. Ultimately, we believe this leads to an "in- 
human" situation, wherein man finds himself "allienated" from the 
life process. What then, we might ask, should amethod do? Initially, 
it seems obvious that a method should "unfreeze" things. In other 
words, a method adopted in an age of crisis should make us all aware 
that we are "in" an age of crisis--this in itself being the first step 
for alleviating the situation. A useful method, in short, should in- 
culcate "aporia" or "knowing that Idon't know what I thought I knew."2 
Methods, in this sense, are initially therapeutic. 

Secondly, we would suggest that a method, since it is not a neutral 
tool, will have some influence as to how to proceed. In other words, 
the use of a particular method may have a profound influence on how 
I define "knowing." Unfortunately, "knowledge" for most people has 
meant certainty and methods have been ranked according to their 
ability to produce certainties. From the fact that methods incul- 
cate "aporia" it has been, for some inexplicable reason, assumed 
that at the stage of "aporia' we are being objective and impartial 
and therefore can attain certainty. This conclusion, we submit, is 
unwarranted. Let us begin with dialogue as a method, 


DIALOGUE -- Athen's political situation at the time of Plato was so 
unstable as to issue in three different changes of government within 
a decade. The rise of the sophist tradition had culminated in the 
denial of any lasting values and the ultimate disintegration of the 
city-state was forecast, for Plato, in its condemnation of Socrates. 

Plato had only two choices: go into exile or offer an alternative to 
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the current "establishment. '"' THE REPUBLIC represents Plato's 
alternative, and a brief analysis of the first book will serve to elu- 
cidate the medium of dialogue. 

To begin with, the purpose of the first book is obviously therapeu- 
tic. Three different views of justice are given, no one of which 
seems correct. By the end of the first book then, we know that we 
don't know what justice is. But, let us look a bit closer at the dia- 
logue form. It is, to begin with, unfinished, i.e. there is a place 
left open for the reader-participator. Going further, it is only the 
people who get involved (the participators) who experience aporia. To 
remain a spectator and to remain impartial, is to close oneself to 
the possibility of "knowing" altogether. Indeed, one might make the 
case that this is exactly what happens with the sophist Thrasymachus. 
When he arrives in the dialogue, he already knows what justice is, and 
he is completely unwilling to admit any uncertainty. As a result, he 
never gets into the dialogue--rather he slithers along on top of it-- 
somewhat like an oil slick. Socrates doesn't talk with him, but rather 
at him--and always in an ironic, jesting manner. In brief then, dia- 
logue as a medium must be public. I can best approach such awesome 
problems as the meaning of justice together with others. It is only 
after we all experience aporia that acommunal approach to justice is 
possible, But, a communal approach is not an objective approach--it 
is only because we have become participators that "aporia" occurred; 
and only then is a communal approach feasible. Contrary to popular 
opinion then, nobody ever reaches the natural state necessary for 
objectivity via the dialogue method. We might say the same thing 
more positively by noting that participators have commitments, i.e. 
they have aligned themselves with various viewpoints. No one of them 
is neutral.3 But, the very notion of commitment entails fallibility, 
i.e. the possibility that I could be wrong. The condition for a mean- 
ingful dialogue then would seem to be involved, committed participa- 
tors recognizing their uncertainty, attempting to approach an issue 
in a communal, public, intersubjective manner. 


INDUCTION -- One need go no further than Bacon's own writings to 
note the critical context of his situation. Man, according to Bacon, 
had continually deluded himself by setting up false idols.4 To begin 
with, his sense perceptions are fallible. We tend to read into nature 
an order and regularity that is not there. Next, each of us carries 
around his own private misconceptions, based on personal tempera- 
ment, education, talent, etc. Thirdly, we are all subject to the in- 
fluence of language -- which is not neutral. The language we use is 
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ambiguous and oftentimes words are used to name objects which 
really do not exist. Finally, our philosophical systems are so ludi- 
crous as to be truly "theatrical." In particular, philosophical sys- 
tems are infested with worthless theological elements, or they have 
jumped too quickly from observed facts to philosophical explanation, 
or they dwell on the level of metaphysical abstractions. 

In this way, Bacon uses the four idols of the tribe, the cave, the 
market place, and the theater to develop his own notion of "aporia. " 
Once again, we are reminded that one must become aware, via doubt, 
of the urgency of the situation in order to do something about it. 
Induction is supposedly the answer. One can rid oneself of the sub- 
jective effect of the idols only with care and deliberation. Objec- 
tivity here is seen as an approximation process. One collects facts, 
and then forms theories which he tests, refines his theory, retests, 
etc. Slowly but surely, the human contribution is weeded out; finally 
objectivity shall be attained. One is reminded of a supposedly in- 
evitable progress--the rise of modern science. 

One point in particular, however, might militate against assuming 
that the purpose of induction is to attain objectivity--an analysis of 
what a "fact" is. Do facts come before theories? Or, are all facts 
"theory-laden?" If I find myself "thrown" into a multitude of facts, 
what criteria do I use to determine which ones with which to begin 
my inductive analysis? 

According to some contemporary viewpoints, the scientific tradi- 
tion at large always approaches experience within the confines of a 
particular paradigm structure.5 Certain terms are called "facts" 
and others "myths" interms of the assumed paradigm structure and 
not vice versa. If this is the case, the purpose of induction may not 
at all lie in the direction of attaining objectivity, but rather ina 
communal, self-corrective approach toexperience which demands the 
interpenetration of thought and action.® The scientific method Bacon 
speaks for might best be viewed as one which is necessarily public, 
since no scientist can doeverything but must depend on fellow "inter- 
pretors."' The common ground which all of these share is action in 
the same contextual "global village." To say that all ideas must be 
defined "operationally" is to say that they must be made public, but 
that is not to say that they must be made objective--or even that 
they are approaching objectivity. There may well be no way of dis- 
tinguishing facts and theories. This being the case, the positive ele- 
ment of induction would seem to be its self-corrective aspect which 
implies that the world is not given ina single formula once and for 
all, that the human community is continually forming it, and that 
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its creations must be reworked. Creation necessarily implies work- 
ing with amedium involving the interpretation of thought and action; 
action is public, since it takes place in a context, in a situation. 
Therefore, it is possible to see induction also as advocating knowl- 
edge defined as public, but not necessarily objective. 


INTROSPECTION -- Descartes' 17th century was preceded by three 
paradigm breakdowns: the religious upheaval of Luther, the scien- 
tific revolution of Copernicus, and the cartographical revolution 
caused by Columbus' "discovery" of America. 7 

The mood of the century is aptly summed up in Montaigne's state- 
ment, "When I play with my cat, who knows if I am not a pastime to 
her more than she is to me. "8 

In the midst of this fray, Descartes attempted to utilize the 
method of introspection to alleviate matters. Like any other method 
introspection, at least as it was used by Descartes, started by in- 
culcating doubt or uncertainty or "aporia."? Indeed, his method con- 
sisted in introspectively universalizing doubt. Uncertainty is pushed 
to its furthest possible extent by assuming that only sure, certain 
entities shall be called "knowledge." Obviously, on this basis, all 
sense knowledge is rejected as uncertain and therefore false. Math 
poses alarger problem, but on the assumption of an evil genie, it too 
can be denied, Introspection, as applied by Descartes, winds up with 
one indubitable objective given--I must exist to do the doubting. 
Cogito, ergo sum (cogitans). 

But here again, a closer look is useful. Do we really arrive at any 
sort of objectivity through introspection? Three considerations seem 
to suggest that we do not. 10 

First of all, the introspective procedure as established by Des- 
cartes depends on assuming the ontological certainty of the evil 
genie. If he does not exist, then the power of the argument is sig- 
nificantly reduced. Ironically then, introspection, in order to arrive 
at certainty, must posit something "out there" which actually exists. 

Secondly, Descartes himself used language, which prompts us to 
ask if he "had" to use language to introspect. Did he write for us 
"after"he himself had utilized the method, or did he himself have to 
use language in order to introspect? If the latter is the case, then 
at the very least, introspection is public since language is a social 
phenomenon. 

Lastly, this use of introspection depends on the ability to make a 
hard and fast distinction between consciousness and objects. If, as 
has been suggested: in our century, to be "conscious" is to be "con- 
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scious of" an object, or in other words, if consciousness always in- 
tends an object, Descartes' method needs reinterpretation. If every 
time Iam aware, Iam aware of an object of awareness, two things 
follow, First, there is no pure consciousness, for it is always be- 
yond itself--embedded in an object of consciousness. Consciousness 
is di-polar. Secondly, there is no pure object as such, because each 
possible object is intended in the act of consciousness. If conscious- 
ness is always "consciousness of,''then the subject/object dichotomy 
isnot found at the primary level of experience. A further reflection 
might show that this is the case not only with knowledge, but with 
man's entire ontological situation. 

The residual effect of these three considerations might well be the 
realization that introspection as a private quest for certainty isa 
myth; what I realize introspectively is that my fundamental experi- 
ence is beneath this "subject vs. object" analysis. Introspection then 
fails to arrive at objectivity because it cannot set up the dichotomy 
necessary; it cannot weed out the human contribution. Ironically, we 
might say that introspection is necessarily public. 


INTUITION -- For Henri Bergson, scientific analysis can result only 
in relative knowledge.11 Such a procedure approaches the object in 
question, but its knowledge is always approximate, since it uses 
language which is always at one level removed from experience. 
Lastly, all analysis can do is to express an object or a thing asa 
function of something other than itself, i.e. a genus. 

In opposition to the procedure of scientific analysis, Bergson 
suggests that we know the most important moments of experience 
through intuition, or "intellectual sympathy' by which one places 
oneself within an object inorder to coincide with what is unique in it 
and consequently inexpressible.,"12 Since intuition enters directly 
into the object, does not use symbols or analyse, knowledge gained in 
this manner is absolute. The apparent price paid for such an approach 
is twofold. First, intuition is inner, or private; second, it is in- 
stantaneous or immediate. Taking as an example our personal sense 
of "duration" Bergson attempts to show that we all have an intuition 
of this phenomenon, even though it is beneath complete conceptual 
analysis. The sense of duration is multiple, yet united. It is like a 
coil continually unfolding and again like a prism reflecting light. It 
is somehow all this at once, variety of qualities, continuity of prog- 
ress and unity of direction. It cannot be represented by images. It 
can only be intuited. 

What Bergson attempts to do then, is give the reader an image 
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(say a coil), take it away as insufficient, present another (a prism), 
take it away, and then give back the two images at once. In this way, 
he creates a tremendous sense of doubt or "aporia, " hoping to "blow 
the reader's mind" and ultimately to enable him to intuit "duration." 
No single image is adequate to the task, but many diverse images 
simultaneously presented may force the reader to take the leap. 

But is intuition, as described above, justly seen as "inner" and 
"immediate." First of all, why immediate? The answer is that, as 
immediate, intuition would be non-inferential, non-mediated, and 
therefore absolute. Privacy follows from the fact that intuition 
cannot be mediated via the use of language. But, language seems 
indeed to be at least a necessary if not a sufficient condition here. 
Without it, one could not arrive at the stage of having the intuition 
of personal duration. In this sense, it might be more appropriate to 
envision intuition as a "temporal" process terminating in a vision of 
some sort. Indeed, we could ask here, as wedid of Descartes, whether 
Bergson had to use language. If so, then the intuitive process is not 
immediate, and not private. Rather should it be seen as an ongoing 
process, with consummatory visions occurring now and then. One 
might say then that Bergson had an intuition only insofar ashe mani- 
fested it, i.e. made it public. This again is not to say that intuition 
can be objectified--if anything, it is to take away its "absolute" 
characteristic. More importantly, it shows how one can allow intui- 
tion as a public approach to dimensions of experience heretofore un- 
acknowledged because of the subject/object dichotomy. By maintain- 
ing that all intuitions must be made public, one gets rid of the fore- 
most objection labeled against intuitionists, i.e. that they condone 
an aristocratic private block of knowledge. 

. ELECTRONIC MEDIA -- The 20th century is an age which has lost all 
the pat answers, Man is now asserting the death of God, has involved 
himself in a thermonuclear chess game, and lost much of his sup- 
posedly "common sense" view of experience to relativity theory. 

McLuhan, in our century, has caught sight of the notion that "we 
shape our tools and then our tools shape us. "13 In the past, many 
people have assumed that the purpose of man's tools is to divorce 
subject from object; but if the only "objects" we have are hammered 
out by our own tools, "objects"are actually hybreds, or symbols, and 
objectivity is nolonger seen as the primary purpose of amethod. We 
have applied this view to methods previously utilized by man in his 
attempts to deal with crises. What occurs when one applies the 
maxim to his own views? For McLuhan, electronic media represents 
a new level of communication. As anextension of the central nervous 
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system, it is cool, or involving, rather than hot or didactic. The 
primary example of electronic media, TV, involves people. The world 
seen through the eyes of the TV camera is more tactile than visual. 
The only world we have is the world constituted by our electronic 
media, and it is one which has radically involved us in a "global vil- 
lage."' The old media, i.e. typewritten communication, was linear, 
sequential, fostered impartiality, objectivity and neutrality.14 The 
new form of communications is orientializing the west. Since the 
only world we have is that created by TV and other electronic modes 
of communication, it makes sense to call the world an "artifact," 
Man is condemned to be creative, since the media he is utilizing is 
shaping his experience. Objectivity in this context is impossible. 

On the other hand, so is the detached privacy of impartial sub- 
jectivity. Like it or not, we are not radically involved with other 
cultures and other value systems. Whatever else it is, an electronic 
communication system is public but not objective. If McLuhan is 
right, the only possible approach to crisis situations is public. Ob- 
jectivity is a myth, and so for that matter is privacy. 


CONCLUSION--Our century is again in a time of crisis. In the past, 
mankind has assumed that the purpose of a method is to arrive at 
objectivity. Yet in each of the methods above, we have seen that 
this is not necessarily the case. The primary aim of a method is to 
get things moving and to avoid total subjectivism. But, subjectivism 
is in and of itself only one pole of the subject/object dichotomy and 
the latter comes about as adirect result of the quest for certainty. 

By holding that a method must be public, but not objective, we 
mean to assert that man isirrevocally involved with the situation he 
is attempting to solve. He cannot build himself out of the picture. 
To do so is to risk alienation and ultimately an inhuman situation 
where man becomes simply a spectator, a phantom looking at the 
game rather than a participator in it. 

On the other hand, man, if he is to survive, must avoid myopic 
subjectivity. In the age of the global village, the complex ramifica- 
tions of the decisions he makes are simply too immense to be dealt 
with by one person at one moment. The real purpose of a method is 
then to retain the creativity of personal individual involvement, while 
tempering it with the vision that the human community "at large" 
could be, and if we are to survive, must be, creative. While this 
does not solve any of the pressing issues of the day, it at least indi- 
cates that until we admit that the purpose of a method is to attain 
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a public, communal approach to experience, we run the risk of iso- 
lated alienation fostered by the continual quest for certainty. 
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RESISTANCE TO ATHEISTIC EDUCATION 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


William W. Brickman 


Recent accounts in the press leave no doubt that the Soviet govern- 
ment is still greatly concerned about the persistence of religion well 
over half a century after the Bolshevik Revolution. One of many 
dramatic examples was the dedication, several years ago, of the 
"Cathedral of Atheism" in Moscow as an indication of the effort 
that has been under way to intensify the anti-God campaign. 

We read constantly about the renewal of the struggle in behalf of 
atheism in the Soviet Union. At the meeting, late in 1963, of the 
Ideological Commission of the Communist Party's Central Committee, 
religious ideology was reported as affecting important aspects of the 
intellectual life of a not insignificant segment of the Soviet people. 
This influential body decided that it was absolutely necessary to 
create anappropriate system of education in scientific atheism which 
would embrace all age groups of the population and which would pre- 
vent the propagation of religious ideas, especially among children and 
adolescents. The Ideological Commission also passed several resolu- 
tions and created machinery in order to make certain that the Soviet 
citizens would not be exposed to religious ideas, but rather to those 
of atheism. According to an article in the Soviet teachers' news- 
paper, "Uchitelskaya Gazeta," "religious views still exist and even 
in some cases prove capable of coming back to life and influencing 
new sections of the population, including children and teenagers." As 
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we look at the statements in the Soviet periodicals, newspapers, and 
books, we ask ourselves why there is a persistence of religion in the 
Soviet Union. After all, everybody knows that, since the October 
Revolution in1917, there has been a massive anti-religious effort by 
the government, with practically no organized opposition; and yet, 
the problem still exists. If it is in the nature of man to believe, 
then the expulsion of this belief has been only temporary. Faith 
comes back again and again. Such an hypothesis can be formulated, 
among others, to illustrate and to interpret the recurrence of re- 
ligion in the Soviet Union. 

As we look back over history since 1917, we can perhaps explain 
what has happened on the basis of two principles. In the first place, 
there has been an alternation of periods of repression and relaxation 
with regard to religion in the Soviet Union, and the periods of re- 
pression depended upon internal and external conditions. For example, 
in 1933, when consideration was given by the American government to 
recognition of the U.S.S.R., the ruling power created a thaw to im- 
press uponthe American people that there was freedom of religion in 
the Soviet Union. In 1941-1943, during World War II, when the coun- 
try's existence was in jeopardy, and when American aid was essential 
to the Soviet army, the Soviet economy, and indeed Soviet survival, 
the regime gave more leeway to the churches. We might call this the 
"wave" theory; sometimes there were ups and sometimes downs. 

Another way of explaining the history of this phenomenon is to 
point out that there has been passive, even some active, resistance 
to atheistic indoctrination and that, consequently, there are periodic 
upsurges in religious belief and in religious obServance in many com- 
munities in the Soviet Union. Why have the Soviet authorities been 
unable to make their people fully atheistic in accordance with their 
own objectives and in line with their undisputed power? 

The attempt to attain atheism goes back to the time of Karl Marx 
in the mid-19th century, when the grandfather of Communism ex- 
pressed that famous dictum that "Religion is the opium of the people," 
a drug that dulls men's minds and keep them from thinking about 
their essential economic and political problems. This has been called 
the idea of "pie in thesky."" Marx's maxim was widely quoted with 
sincere conviction by the early Bolsheviks, and V. I. Lenin himself 
reiterated Marx in classic statements in 1905 and 1909 with regard 
to the nature of religion. In one of these, he stressed that religion 
is a kind of spiritual vodka in which the slaves of capitalism drown 
their human woes and their claims to any decent human life. In 1909 
Lenin repeated this thought, emphasizing that the battle against 
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religion must be linked up with the concrete practical work of the 
class struggle aiming at the elimination of the social roots of reli- 
gion. 

It would not be accurate to say that legislation with regard to re- 
ligion, religious organizations, and religious education began with 
the October Revolution. There were signs even during the Kerensky 
period. For example, in July, 1917, a governmental decree established 
a Ministry of Confessions with two branches: one for the Russian 
Orthodox church, the majority religion of Russia, and the other for 
other cults and confessions. This particular ministry was reconsti- 
tuted later on under the Soviets in exactly the same form. Several 
changes were made in the way religion and religious organizations 
were administered during the early revolutionary period. A law passed 
in June, 1917, transferred parochial schools from church direction to 
that of the Ministry of Education. This was asignificant step in the 
direction of weakening the hold of the church, mainly that of the 
Russian Orthodox church, on education. 

As early as March, 1917, PRAVDA, the Bolshevik newspaper, pub- 
lished an editorial calling for the separation of the church from the 
state and the separation of the school from the church. This phrase- 
ology was repeated later on after the October Revolution when the 
Communists promulgated a decree, January 23, 1918, which brought 
about the separation of the church from the state and the school 
from the church. The provisions of this law dealt with all aspects 
of the problem of the relationship of the church and of religious 
people to the authority of the state. Let us examine the clause: 
"The school is hereby separated from the church. The teaching of 
religious doctrine is not permitted in any state, public or private 
educational institution where general educational subjects are taught." 
This requires an interpretation. Since the parochial schools were put 
under the jurisdiction of the state, schools were to teach general 
education and would not be allowed to teach any religion. Accordingly, 
the only kind of religion that could be taught was in private homes 
and frequently underground. The fact that limited religious instruc- 
tion was possible in a home was cited by some of the friends of the 
Soviet Union, especially during World War II, as proof of the exis- 
tence of freedom of religion. On the other hand, a document issued 
around 1930 interpreting this original law stated that "schools are 
for teaching science and not for clogging the brain with teaching of 
children with religion. The school must not stand aloof inits struggle 
against religion; it must educate children in an anti-religious spirit 
because it must not be forgotten that at present the whole influ- 
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ences of the children are still religious. The school must counteract 
this harmful religious influence." It is clear that the intent of the 
decree of January 23, 1918, was tomake certain that religion was not 
taught anywhere, certainly not in the school. All kinds of blocks 
were put in the way of people who wanted to teach religion to their 
children. Many teachers were arrested for teaching religion con- 
trary to the law. 

It is also significant that, while the-law of January, 1918, was in- 
tended for the R.S.F.S.R. (the Russian Federation), it was repeated 
in all the other republics shortly afterwards. Also pertinent was 
Paragraph 13 of the Constitution of July, 1918: "The church is sepa- 
rated from the state, and freedom of religious and anti-religious 
propaganda is recognized to all citizens." The phraseology of "free- 
dom of religious and anti-religious propaganda" signified that the 
priesthood could engage in religious propaganda, while the Communist 
Party and the State were free to counter with anti-religious propa- 
ganda. This provision was recapitulated in the 1929 Constitution. 
However, in 1936, the new Soviet Constitution, which is often called 
the Stalin Constitution, introduced a basic change in terminology. In 
the first place, freedom of religion was guaranteed, but only free- 
dom-of "anti-religious" propaganda. There was freedom of religious 
worship, but no more freedom of religious propaganda. The freedom 
for pickets to stand outside ahouse of worship chanting anti-religious 
Slogans and physically preventing people from entering, a common 
practice in the Soviet past could not be construed as constituting 
freedom of worship. It may have been so in the Soviet Union, but it 
is not true in any other society. According to the 1936 Constitution, 
it was no longer legal for any religious person to speak publicly of 
religion outside the church. This limitation upon religious freedom 
was lost, wittingly or unwittingly, on a number of people who hailed 
the Stalin Constitution as a milestone toward the goals of freedom 
and democracy. 

It is also interesting that, inthe years right after the Revolution, 
laws of all kinds made the learning of religion in a school an impossi- 
bility for anyone under the age of 18. Small wonder that the idea 
that religion was of no significance arose among many Soviet young- 
sters. Still unsatisfied, the government did very little, if anything, 
to stop the arrests and executions of clergy, as well as hostile 
demonstrations in front of and within houses of worship, particularly 
around Christmas, Easter, Passover, and other religious holidays. 
The enactment of alaw which made the week consist of six days con- 
fused many with regard to the time of Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
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days. The six-day week was utilized by the authorities as ameans of 
discouraging religious observance and religious beliefs. Even if the 
government claimed that the six-day week was primarily for the sake 
of efficiency, there could be little doubt of the motive of religious 
oppression. Among the incidents of persecution in the early 1920's 
was the condemnation to death of a Catholic Bishop together with a 
Monsignor. The Bishop, being higher up in the hierarchy, was spared, 
but the Monsignor was executed. 

There was great stress on indoctrinating children and young people 
with atheism by the Komsomol (the junior Communist group) and the 
auxiliary organization of the Young Pioneers. One of the simple ways 
of indoctrination was to make sure that all the best children's ac- 
tivities took place on Sunday morning -- the customary church time. 
Furthermore, children, teachers, and Party officials of all kinds 
were encouraged to report lapses of others, so that they might get 
into trouble. The Komsomol became, in time, the sole youth organi- 
zation. The various non-Communist youth groups, such as the Boy 
Scouts, the Baptomol, or the Baptist group of general Christian 
youth, and the League of Young Believers, were liquidated, but some- 
how they hung on for awhile. Although a number of Communists still 
complained in 1928 that the Komsomol failed to achieve a monopoly, 
the fact was that it did become, not long afterward, the only youth 
organization after all the other youth groups were forced to disappear. 
This was another way of making sure that atheism would flourish 
among young people. 

There were also other procedures to propagate atheism, such as 
the establishment in 1922 of a publishing house called "Ateist,"a 
title with a self-evident aim. During 1922-23, publications of all 
kinds began to proliferate: the "Bezbozhnik" (Godless), and the 
"Bezbozhnik u stanka" (Atheist at the workbench), and "Artireligioz- 
nik," which does not need translation. An anti-religious seminary, a 
bizarre term, for the training of atheistic priests, was established 
in November, 1922, in Moscow. The banning of religious instruction 
and the teaching of atheism on a compulsory basis showed that the 
Communist leadership was dead serious in its crusade against God. 
Furthermore, the opening of thirteen anti-religious universities (so- 
called) to train atheistic leaders, and the creation of chains of athe- 
ism in the more conventional and legitimate universities also bore 
witness to Communist determination to establish but one faith-- 
Marxism-Leninism, eventually Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 

In addition to the advanced training of what we might call the elitist 
evangelists of atheism, the foundation in 1925 of an organization, 
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the League of the Militant Godless, brought the message to the mil- 
lions. The work of this association, whose slogan was "Doloi Bogu" 
(Down with God!), enjoyed the constant approval of apologists abroad 
for thecontrols imposed by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. The upholders of the Soviet Union and of the Communist way 
of life have tried to explain away this highly organized campaign 
against religion by claiming that it was under private, in contrast to 
governmental, initiative. Now this is a naive position at best. To 
deny that anything of significance could go on in the U.S.S.R. in the 
1920's and 1930's without the formal approval of the government and 
to insist that the anti-God campaign was not inspired by Communist 
power is to ignore the facts of the very nature of the totalitarian 
way of life in the Soviet Union. 

Atheism, as can be understood, also penetrated into the schools in 
the 1920's. Every classroom possessed exhibits of atheism in the 
Godless Corner. Formerly, there had been icons for religious wor- 
ship, but, under the Communists, there was not a place where pupils 
could engage in the literal adoration of atheism until the appearance 
of the Godless Corners. Teachers were constantly exhorted to teach 
atheism with a great deal of enthusiasm, care, knowledge, devotion, 
and dedication. Interestingly, after some time, the government 
decided that it would be a good idea to evaluate what had been ac- 
complished in atheistic indoctrination. During the 1937 census, a 
question was inserted to determine how many people had become 
atheists since the Revolution. The militant atheists, of course, 
took the lead in getting people to profess publicly their atheism. 
When the census was published, the result of the question on religion 
was omitted because of the large percentage of the people who con- 
fessed that they were not atheists. This is not only a fact of his- 
tory, but also a testimony to resistance, in the first two decades of 
Soviet existence, to the efforts at atheistic indoctrination. 

During World War II, or the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet 
Union, as the faithful call it, there was a rapprochement between 
the Soviet government and the various churches. The Orthodox church 
actually raised money for the army, and all the churches blessed the 
Soviet government and invoked God's help to rid the country of God- 
less German hordes. There were exchanges of mutual trust and 
compliments between Stalin and the Russian Orthodox patriarch. The 
government apparatus which was supposed to control the church was 
changed. Let it be noted that the Soviet constitutional policy of 
complete and strict separation between church and state did not stop 
the government from establishing, in 1943-1944, councils for the 
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Russian Orthodox and other churches, ostensibly for guidance, but 
actually for direct supervision and control. The real functions of 
these councils can be determined less from the formal titles than 
from the unofficial designation of Narkomopium (the People's Com- 
_missariat of Opium), an obvious reference to the Marxist definition 
of religion. 

The honeymoon period was over at the end of the war when Stalin 
applied his principles of cultural repression, and all denominations 
suffered, particularly the Jewish and the Catholic. However, resis- 
tance persisted in various forms. Evidence of the continued opposi- 
tion to atheism was enough to evoke a resolution by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, "On the Mistakes of Conduct of 
Scientific Atheistic Propaganda among the Population," signed in 1954 
by N. S. Khrushchev. The mistakes included overzealousness in ridi- 
culing religion so much so that many people wanted to find out what 
was being made fun of, and, in consequence, they became more sym- 
pathetic to religion. This was considered a wrong approach, and, in- 
stead, the recommendation was made that a more positive procedure 
should be pursued in preparing people to embrace atheism. By posi- 
tive was meant the teaching of the values of science. In 1958, during 
my second visit to the Soviet Union, I did not notice in the corridors 
of schools and universities anything in particular except the usual 
pictures of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, etc. In 1960, in many of the same 
schools, I observed exhibits on the walls with pictures illustrating 
what was called the history of science (Istoriya Nauk). It was more 
than the history of science;it was the history of science as an anti- 
dote to religion. Here, I reasoned, was a beginning of a new approach 
to atheism. As I looked into the publications available in the various 
cities, I noted the availability of the magazine "Nauka i Religiya" 
(Science and Religion). Obviously, science is the most important 
element in knowledge, as religion is the least significant. And, when 
Sputnik went up in 1957, the aspirations of the atheists ascended with 
it. No sooner did the satellites go into orbit around the earth than 
plans were made to utilize these achievements for the intensification 
of the atheistic campaign. When the cosmonauts doffed their space 
helmets, one of the first questions asked by their official sponsors 
was if they had seen God out yonder. The answer, of course, was 
"Nyet." This response was put into the newspaper headlines and into 
the elementary textbooks as proof that there is no God. This may 
have sounded very innovative and exciting to many persons, but, by 
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give testimony that, when they were up in the air, they did not see 
God. 

The book, "Sputnik Ateista" (the Companion of the Atheist), was 
published in 1959 with a second edition in 1960, with data about all 
religions, Christian and non-Christian, along with questions and 
answers to prove that these represent ‘an inferior form of thought 
and that the only logical position is that of atheism. This was an- 
other step in the whole campaign since 1959 to bring about a better 
consciousness of atheism. In 1963, anew compulsory course on the 
"sound fundamentals of basic atheism" was introduced into the uni- 
versities. Those who have studied Soviet education know that every 
student in a higher educational institution must take three courses 
regardless of his specialty: the History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Dialectical Materialism, and Historical Material- 
ism. Then came a fourth required course, Fundamentals of Scien- 
tific Atheism. 

All this adds up, I believe, to a confession of failure that over 
five decades of Communist indoctrination in atheism through the 
schools, adult education, and direct action had not succeeded. It 
seems to me that this lack of success is based not only upon the 
stubborn nature of man, but is also a result of the existence of 
crypto-clergy. Sometime ago, a head of a hospital, a well-known 
physician and surgeon, passed away, and, while the last respects were 
being paid to him, friends passing by the coffin noticed that he was 
dressed in the robes of an archbishop of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
There were other instances of individuals who, while working in a 
worldly occupation or as students, were engaged in secret religious 
activity. Moreover, there are secret churches, chapels, and prayer 
groups. For the Jews of Moscow there are three officially recognized 
synagogues, but at least 100 prayer groups are reported to operate 
underground. Other denominations, likewise, have secret prayers 
and other religious activities. There are secret theological semi- 
naries and secret schools with instruction of children in religion. 

As a factor in the resistance to atheism we must add the back- 
slider. Often, we consider as a backslider a religious person who 
rejects his faith, but this is the reverse process--a good Communist 
becomes transformed into a religious believer. Some members of 
the Communist Party had their children baptized or circumcised, as 
the case may be, by the simple process of leaving on a long trip and 
having their own parents arrange for the performance of the rites, 
so that they would not be held responsible for having violated the 
law. Some professors attend church or synagogue after announcing 
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to their colleagues that they are going to hear the music. Such people 
qualify publicly as atheists, but privately as religious believers and 
practitioners. 

The spiritual vacuum resulting from the rejection of religion has 
been filled by what might be called Leninolatry or Lenin-Iconography. 
There is evidence of a deep religious experience on the faces of the 
Soviet citizens paying homage to "Nash vozhd" (Our Leader) lying in 
state in the mausoleum in Red Square. 

Vladimir [lich Lenin (1870-1924) was more than the Father of His 
Country, the ideological leader of Communism, and the husband of 
the eminent Soviet educator, Nadezhda Konetaninovna Krupskaya 
(1869-1939). He was andis an object of adoration and model for emu- 
lation. Young people are exhorted to live as Lenin lived, learn as he 
learned, and do as he did. Lenin's words have become common im- 
pressions, e.g., "Uchitsya, uchitsya i uchitsya!" (Learn, Learn, 
and Learn. ) 

The numerous pictures and statues of Lenin constitute a cult of 
iconography, while the viewing of Lenin's body in the Moscow mauso- 
leum is an indication of a religious reverence by multitudes. Lenin- 
olatry is evidenced by the posters of Lenin with the quotation from 
Vladimir Vladimirovich Mayakovskii: 'Lenin zhil, Lenin zhiv, Lenin 
budet zhit" (Lenin lived, Lenin lives, Lenin will live). This expres- 
sion is noticeable in the Dom Politcheskoi Knigi (House of Political 
Books) and in many schools. 

The name of Lenin is immortalized in various ways. Moscow has a 
Lenin Stadium, a Leninskii Prospekt, the Leninskii Gori (Lenin Hills), 
the Metropoliten (subway) in the Name of Lenin, the Moscow State 
University in the Name of Mikhail V. Lomonosov and with the Order 
of Lenin, the Lenin Pedagogical Institut, the Lenin Museum, and the 
Library in the Name of Lenin and with the Order of Lenin. Leningrad, 
of course, is named after Lenin, asis its subway. Both the Komsomol 
and the Young Pioneers carry the name of Lenin. Thus, in’ e eyes 
of orthodox Communists, Lenin is omnipresent and immortal--two 
traits of a divinity. 

It may be pertinent to recount, at this point, my experience in 
doing research, during 1971-1972, in the U.S.S.R. on the subject of 
this essay. To obtain the services of a research assistant, I was 
required to apply in person to the vice-president of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Professor Alexei Ivanovich Mar- 
kushevich. After some preliminary pleasantries and questions, Pro- 
fessor Markushevich inquired directly: "Are you a theist or an 
atheist?" My answer was prompt: "Theist." "If you are a theist, 
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then how can you write objectively about atheism?" "This is indeed a 
profound question, Professor Markushevich, but, before I reply, may 
I request you for some information concerning your universities?" 
He consented. I asked if Nauka i Religiya (Science and Religion) was 
taught in Soviet higher educational institutions. "Da!" he said. "Are 
the professors of this subject favorably disposed toward science?" 
"Certainly." "Akademik [Academician] Markushevich, are these pro- 
fessors also favorably disposed toward religion?" "Certainly not!" 
"Then, please explain to me how a professor who is against religion 
teaches and writes objectively about it." There was no answer, which 
I interpreted as an affirmation of my research topic on atheism. I 
went on to say that, if an atheist can write on religion, a theist can 
write on anti-religion. "I do not expect an atheist to agree with me 
any more than he should expect that Il agree with him. A scientific 
investigator must gather, evaluate, and interpret the source mate- 
rials as dispassionately as he humanly can. An atheist and a theist 
may look at the same phenomenon and arrive at different conclusions. 
"'Quot homines, tot sententiae: suo quoque mos,'" 


Conclusion 


The decree in 1963 by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union concerning the need to teach "scientific 
atheism" and to "prevent the propagation of religious ideas, espe- 
cially among children and minors," was a direct testimony to the 
failure of a long campaign. Incidents since then, and especially de- 
velopments during 1967, revealed the fact that religion still is alive 
and kicking in the U.S.S.R. Moreover, there is abundant evidence of 
the prevalence of religious and spiritual themes in recent Soviet 
literary works. For over half a century since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion of 1917, the Communist leaders of Russia propagated atheism 
in school and society and, at the same time, carried on vigorous, 
systematic persecution of religion and of religious people. 

Notwithstanding a stranglehold over the schools, culture, society, 
and all mass media of communication, the Communist authorities 
were very far from making atheism the universal belief in Soviet 
Russia. Underground teaching of religion by all faiths, as well as 
other forms of religious resistance, thwarted the Communist plans 
of an atheistic utopia. 

In aCommunist context, the stubborn persistence of anti-Commu- 
nist and non-Communist ideas, despite the lack of an organized oppo- 
sition in strength, is evidence of the elevation of the free human 
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spirit over ideological enslavement. The renewed campaigns to im- 
pose atheism on all the people in the Soviet Union undoubtedly will 
fail, as did all the others during the past half-century. 

In all probability, the actual number of believers may have been 
diminished during the history of the Soviet Union. However, there 
are enough adherents of religion--even in the Communist Party it- 
self--to constitute a menace to the Soviet spiritual monolith. 

There is nodoubt that the Communists are afraid of God and of all 
who believe inHim. Such a fear forces them to continue to persecute 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, and members of 
other faiths. We can expect that they will place special obstacles in 
the path of all those who wish to follow the ideology and practice of 
such faiths as Catholicism and Judaism, inasmuch as these draw their 
spiritual sustenance from ages and areas outside the Communist 
orbit. 

The struggle between religion and atheism goes on day-by-day in 
the U.S.S.R. The Soviet newspapers and other publications constantly 
refer to the difficulties of making atheists out of the young people. 
Thus, a detailed article in PRAVDA (October 3, 1964) sought to ac- 
count for the anomalous situation, whereby, after 47 years of in- 
doctrination, there still existed believers in Communist Russia. The 
writer of the article posed the fundamental problem: "Where do 
they [the believers] come from?" His puzzlement was developed fur- 
ther as follows: "The question is not a simple one. When the be- 
liever is a person in his declining years, it may perhaps be explained. 
But what if he is 'a slave of the Lord' at seventeen? A Baptist with 
a graduation certificate? How does this happen?" We can only wonder 
if the readers and writers of PRAVDA truly were convinced by the 
reasons advanced in the article to explain the phenomenon of religion 
persisting in the face of persecution. Perhaps it would be appropri- 
ate to quote the famous statement by Horace as close to the truth 
in this instance: "Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret." 
For those to whom classical Latin is unfamiliar, this maxim may be 
rendered freely as "Man's nature cannot be changed under compulsion." 

In conclusion, we might venture to predict that history will repeat 
itself -- that the Communists will continue to fail in their campaign 
to uproot religion, as they have failed in the past. The survival of 
religion is a guarantee of a future free society in the Soviet Union, 
as indeed it is everywhere. 

The most appropriate thought along these lines was expressed half 
a century ago by adedicated Communist, Anatol V. Lunacharskii, the 
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first People's Commissar for Education: "Religion is like a nail: the 
harder you hit it, the deeper it goes into the wood." 
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LUKACS ON CULTURE AND THE PRIMACY 
OF THE ECONOMIC 


Joseph Bien 


In the preface to A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE OF POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY Marx describes the "guiding thread" of his work as 
follows: 


In the social production of their life, men enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will, 
relations of production which correspond to a definite stage 
of development of their material productive forces. The 
sum total of these relations of production constitutes the 
economic structure of society, the real foundation, on which 
rises alegal and political superstructure and to which corre- 
spond definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of 
production of material life contains the social, political and 
intellectual life process in general. 1 
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In other words, the infrastructure (economic base) of a given society 
plays a dominant role in determining the direction in which that so- 
ciety will develop. But what at first appears as an ironclad law of 
social development is elsewhere qualified by Marx when he speaks of 
the economic bases as "tendencies"2 rather than as given realities 
that mechanically determine the other societal structures. The de- 
velopment of society is a unified process, although at one moment or 
another aparticular element may lag behind the others for historical 
or social reasons.3 Because society is a unified whole, a totality, 
one can, keeping in mind the essential nature of the economic, also 
approach social questions from other directions. 

Coupled with Marx's theory of the primacy of the economic in so- 
ciety is his theory of class struggle, which developed out of his view 
of man as at once a natural and a social being.4 Man is, on the one 
hand, a natural being attempting to reconcile himself with his ex- 
ternal environment. This aspect of his existence is never trans- 
cended and under capitalism has come to a relatively high stage of 
development. Through industry and technology man has been able to 
conquer nature, to dominate his external environment. But in so 
doing he has cut himself off from his fellow man, he has retreated 
into concern for the individual alone, rather than for mankind in 
general, and in short he has not been able to realize his species 
powers as a member of the human race. Until now civilized man has 
overcome need for only one social class at a time; the dominant class 
has satisfied itself at the expense of others through the use of the 
State as its vehicle of oppression. The bourgeoisie, though claiming 
auniversal concern for man, has pursued its own particular interests 
under capitalism, while the proletariat, the very basis of the pro- 
duction process, does not share its rewards and indeed is virtually 
excluded from participation in man's social existence. Thus both 
oppressor and oppressed are defined not by their humanity, but by 
their role in the production process. It is the economic that deter- 
mines their very existence and divides society into warring camps. 
Man in the industrial age dominates nature, but only his external 
existence as objective man can be realized, and even that only par- 
tially. He is individualistic (in the bourgeois sense) and cut off from 
an understanding of the commonality of his human situation, while at 
the same time remaining only as object of the economy in which he 
participates. In short, it is the economy or infrastructure of society 
which defines him and his relations, and which thus defines society 
itself. The developing humanity, that Marx spoke of as realizing 
itself only through the proletariat and in a communist community 
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wherein man could fully exercise his nonalienated species powers, can 
come about only if the economic ceases to be the central element in 
determining man's "human" existence. 

k*RK* 

In several essays Georg Lukacs examined man's cultural situation 
in relation to the economic base of society. Man has both an external 
and internal environment. The external one--calculable, describable-- 
is the "civilization" he constructs in response to his natural sur- 
roundings. It is in many ways related to Marx's discussion of man 
as natural being, the being of needs. In distinction to civilization, 
Lukdcs saw "culture" as comprising, "the ensemble of valuable pro- 
ducts and abilities which are dispensable in relation to the immediate 
maintenance of life."5 While civilization is the realm in which man 
provides for such basic necessities as food and shelter, culture is 
the realm in which he develops his uniquely human potential, in which 
he exercises and demonstrates his powers as a species being. 

Without referring specifically to Marx's discussion of man asa 
natural and a species being, Lukacs attempts to take up the discus- 
sion of man's self-creation in its negative aspect under capitalism. 
Without showing how it might be realized in later historical periods, 
he does at least show the necessity for displacing the economic as 
the center of man's existence. 

Under capitalism the bourgeoisie conceives of itself as the repre- 
sentative of all mankind, whereas in reality, once its relationship to 
the means of production is seen, it is merely the ruling class at the 
present historical moment. Its theories of equality and of universal 
concern for man are contradicted by its actual practice of repres- 
sion. Its view of mankind can be no more than the view of a particu- 
lar class, a view that cannot be realized universally without contra- 
dicting the bourgeoisie's own particular class practices,6 and culture 
representative of man's humanity is possible only insofar asit satis- 
fies the bourgeoisie. Since culture goes beyond the material needs 
of natural man while demanding that those needs first be met, it is 
beyond the reach of all but the ruling class. This, according to 
Lukacs, has been the reality of culture and class struggle throughout 
history, but with the advent of capitalism a further complication 
was added. Because of the demands of production in the modern 
state, the members of the bourgeoisie find themselves in the posi- 
tion of being continually concerned with their insecure economic posi- 
tion. In many pre-industrial societies this was not a worry of the 
ruling class, which could thus devote itself to the propagation of 
culture and at least in part develop their human potential. 
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In earlier periods production, at least in its human aspects, natu- 
rally flowed from what had been previously produced. But with the 
coming of heavy machine production and the division of labor, work 
became truncated. Men nolonger make things as expressions of their 
personalities; different components of a machine are often made in 
different areas of the world and assembled in yet another, to be sold 
tosomeone still elsewhere. The individual man's labor becomes mean- 
ingless to him, and yet he can see himself only in relation to it; he 
is a thing controlled by the production processes. 

During the period of class struggle which brought the bourgeoisie 
to power, its view of individual freedom through equality (which was 
necessary for a free and competitive market economy) allowed for a 
genuine culture, for it was a true expression of the class struggle 
against decaying feudalism. The bourgeois theory of man was then 
consistent with bourgeois practice--ideology and action at least ap- 
proached a union--and the culture which resulted was an accurate 
expression of the emerging class's view of man: man as one alone in 
competition with his fellow men working in the marketplace. From 
the early necessity of individual enterprise arose the call for indi- 
vidual freedom and equality in practice, and a theory of man's exis- 
tence which complemented the early bourgeois struggle for supremacy 
gained acceptance. But as capitalism advanced and competition gave 
way totrust capitalism, the bourgeoisie found its theory of equality 
impossible to apply to the totality of society. Rather than destroy 
the very society which they had constructed, and themselves in the 
process, by extending real equality to the working class, the bourge- 
oisie thus chose to apply its theory of man only to itself. The theory 
was thereby revealed to be nothing more than an ideology contradicted 
by the realities of the production process.7 In bourgeois society the 
economic rules supreme, but the rational understanding of production 
is lost. Marx's view of man as species being, of man producing through 
the free use of his powers, is negated by advanced capitalism. The 
products produced by man's labor are only goods for the marketplace, 
and human production is nothing more than commodity production. In 
short, Lukacs arrives at Marx's famous dictum--that the eve of 
class warfare is the moment when the superstructures and the eco- 
nomic base of society are in contradiction8--through his analysis of 
bourgeois culture and its relation to the economic. 

Lukadcs contends that the dissociation of form and content should 
be understood as areflection of the dichotomy between the bourgeois 
theory of man and bourgeois economic practice. If we return to 
Marx's distinction between natural and species being, or what Lukdcs 
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calls mankind's external and internal environments, we can see how 
man's economic life under capitalism has truncated his social exis- 
tence. Because man (both bourgeois and proletarian) sees himself as 
nothing more than a producer of commodities, he can see no purpose 
in his activity except further production. The production process 
itself thus continues unabated. On the onehand, production is broken 
into innumerable pieces and thus loses the natural progression which 
would allow for human expression. On the other hand, the production 
process must continue to grow if it is not to collapse. We see thus 
the development of fashion, which demands production and sale of 
the new and novel without regard to whether these modifications have 
any human meaning. Culture has, just as production, become divided 
and discontinuous but nonetheless, of necessity, ever greater. Cul- 
ture has, just as humanity, been reduced to its commodity value in 
the marketplace. The form and content of cultural production are 
dictated by demand, which in turn arises not from man's strivings to 
express and realize himself, but rather from the needs of desperate 
producers in an ever greater marketplace whose sole purpose is to 
aggrandize itself. The only legitimate role for bourgeois culture, 
Lukdcs argues, is to attack the very structure from which it arises. 9 
In advanced capitalist societies culture can do no more than point to 
the decay in the social system from which it springs, a system which 
can no longer be harmonious, for its content and form are in contra- 
diction. 
KEK 

While bourgeois consciousness is a true product of its own vision 
and in this sense cannot be considered wrong in itself, it is, accord- 
ing to Lukacs, ultimately a false consciousness, for it conceals from 
the dominant class the truth of its own practice. Lukacs does not, 
however, unreservedly condemn the activity of the bourgeoisie, for 
in capitalist civilization, man's external domination of his environ- 
ment has increased tremendously; more importantly, through the 
very manner in which the external environment was overcome, the 
negative but all pervasive influence of the economic has advanced to 
apoint where no partial reorganization of the production process will 
be satisfactory. What is now called for is a new consciousness that 
reconciling its theory of man to its economic practices. This class 
is the proletariat, which because it is, as Marx said, a part of so- 
ciety but does not participate in its benefits, 


cannot emancipate itself without emancipating itself 
from all the other spheres of society, without, therefore, 
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emancipating all these other spheres, which is, in short, a 
TOTAL LOSS of humanity and which canonly redeem itself by 
a TOTAL REDEMPTION OF HUMANITY. 10 


Because the proletariat is the last class, it can bring about an end 
to class society, because it is ineffect the very basis on which capi- 
talist society exists, and yet once in power it could not produce an- 
other class to exploit. Its view is thus not a partial class view of 
man, but the very consciousness of humanity itself. To liberate it- 
self it must not only overthrow the bourgeoisie in a political revolu- 
tion but must invert the totality of society, which is to say to deny 
the economic the central role in human relations. 

But a description of the class that at least potentially is ready to 
overcome the contradiction between the economic base and the super- 
structures and permit culture to truly reflect its social structures 
is quite different from a theoretical analysis of how this could take 
place. Seizure of the state by the proletariat and even a rearrange- 
ment of the production forces are not in themselves satisfactory, 
for by themselves they are doomed to failure. Such an attempt would 
simply result in another class-dominated society, something which 
would itself be out of joint with its historical moment. For culture 
to be true culture, for it to reflect freehuman activity as an end in 
itself, it must have freedom from the economic base of society, and 
Lukacs does not suggest that one can arrive at such a stage before 
scarcity is eliminated. What has happened in past revolutions is that 
"the ideological component always stood in the foreground of social 
consciousness."11 For Lukacs, Marx's important contribution to the 
discussion of society was to show that the origin of any view of man 
has always been in his relationship to the means of production. Pre- 
vious class struggle, including the domination of the bourgeoisie, was 
always justified in terms of a particular view of man, which in turn 
revealed itself as the false consciousness of a given class, because 
the application of this view was perverted by its organization of pro- 
duction. With its understanding of the Marxist critique of society 
which points toward the consequences of the domination of the eco- 
nomic, the proletariat will not begin with simply another and more 
efficacious reorganization of production that continues to allow the 
economic to dominate. Through rational direction of the means of 
production, the dictatorship of the proletariat will provide for a 
control of man's external environment that yet prevents the eco- 
nomic from being the central motor force of the totality of society. 
According to Lukacs, the preoccupation with the economic that will 
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prevail during the initial period of proletarian dictatorship is in ef- 
fect the very manner in which the economic will finally come under 
the control of man. Far from recognizing it as the force eternally 
defining mankind, the proletariat will now for the first time use it 
to allow man to express himself more fully through his species or 
social powers in a culture provided for by civilization but not con- 
trolled by it. For the proletariat to attempt a mere rearrangement 
of production relations in the name of ahigher definition of mankind 
might well be to fall into the utopian error of allowing achange from 
abovel2 without eliminating the dominance of commodity relation- 
ships. In short, it would be to have merely replaced one class rule 
with another. 

With a rational organization and control of the economy, produc- 
tion will not be for its own sake, reducing all human meaning to com- 
modity value, but rather eliminate the determination of value by 
commodity production and restore toman his activity as the meaning- 
giver through his work. This, of course, can only’ take place once 
man the natural being, the being of basic needs, is satisfied, and it 
does not immediately usher in an era of cultural expression which 
fully realizes its social relationship. It only allows for it to take 
place. In asense it has only established the "necessary preconditions" 
for realizing a true culture. Until now culture has at best been the 
prerogative of one class, the one that is free from material want. 
Civilizations have been so constructed as principally to provide for 
this class, and culture has reflected this class's interests and view 
of itself. With capitalism even the ruling class is denied anything 
more than fashion. The bourgeois theory of individual freedom ends 
in a condition in which individuals are hopelessly cut off from their 
fellow men and unable to express themselves beyond the most basic 
level of natural being. Under true communism, with men no longer 
seen as mere means to the end of production, but rather as ends in 
themselves, the concept of freedom enunciated by the bourgeoisie 
may finally be realized in the classless society. Whether and how 
this new reign of free production will be witnessed is left open by 
Lukacs, who states only that the end of the domination of the eco- 
nomic is the necessary precondition for true culture. 

This is not some form of a satisfaction or contentment principle 
to be achieved once scarcity is overcome. It is much more signifi- 
cant, for what Lukacs is speaking of is on anentirely different level: 
it is the realization of man as a species being, the control of the 
external environment by a civilization that permits man to realize 
himself fully as an individual united with his fellow men. And this 
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can only take place, according to Lukacs, once practice (in this case 
production) and the theory of man are in accord, in other words, once 
the proletariat as the last class has become the class of all men 
through its elimination of simple commodity production as the prin- 
ciple of society. Until the dictatorship of the proletariat passes in 
communist society it will not be known just how the developing pro- 
letarian rule will affect man as he becomes free of the economy. 
With every major social change man's existence is changed. Accord- 
ing to Lukacs, what is of paramount interest in this most radical of 
social transformations is that it will allow for the real possibility 
of full cultural expression, since for the first time the barriers to 
human consciousness will have been removed. This is not a guarantee 
of truer cultural expression, only the restoration of man as the 
creator of his own existence. Whether or not and in what way this 
union of natural and species being will in fact result in man's fullest 
employment of his species powers depends on the future historical 
praxis of the proletariat. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LANGUAGE 
Dorothy L. Boyd 


Language has been defined as "the body of words and methods of 
combining words used and understood by a considerable community, " 
and also as "any means, vocal or other, of expressing or communi- 
cating feeling or thought."1 The first definition limits language to 
speech while the second is more inclusive implying that the waving of 
an arm is language, as is writing. Those who are concerned with con- 
cept formation believe that no concept has been completely formed 
until it is expressed verbally and that a true mark of civilization is 
the ability to put the concept on paper in symbolic form. 2 

When an individual views a pencil he perceives that the pencil is 
there. All of his senses confirm his perception. When the pencil is 
taken away, he retains in his mind the image of the pencil. This is 
the beginning of concept formation. When he is able to verbalize the 
concept and say that, "A pencil is for writing," then his behavior 
demonstrates his grasp of the concept. But when he is able to use 
the pencil to transfer abstract ideas into sentences on paper, he is 
carrying out the symbol-creating process which has enabled mankind 
to preserve that which was best about the past and to blend it into 
making a more productive present and a brighter future. 3 

Language is such an integral part of our lives that we are prone to 
take it for granted, to use it in our everyday activities without giv- 
ing thought to the miracle which it really is. It is a uniquely human 
tool, a vital part of every person's existence, and a reflection of 
life itself. Language is the most obvious example of how man has 
used symbols to store away the lessons of the past. With the help 
of these lessons, man today solves new problems. Through the use 
of symbols man has been able to create an order of reasoning, and 
the structuring of symbols into a scheme of relationships is what 
makes possible the unity of a culture. 4 
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Certainly the importance of the symbol-creating process in our 
daily lives is beyond question. In our fast-moving world the give-and- 
take of ideas is increasingly crucial to our social, economic, and 
political well-being. Yet our personal and vocational environments 
are more and more specialized, with the result that specialized vo- 
cabularies and ways of communicating are developing within these 
environments which could lead to class and status barriers that might 
limit the communicative give -and-take essential to democracy. 5 
The symbols of language are in a constant state of change; however, 
the great body of the mother tongue is kept as we learned it lest we 
suffer the fate of Babel. Of all the unconscious agreements which 
hold a society together, this is the strongest. Every language has a 
growing edge, but the bulk of it remains constant. 6 

Language increases in significance in the world today as enlightened 
people strive to find ways to solve the problems of human relation- 
ships through speech and the marks that represent speech rather than 
through missiles made of metals and chemicals. It is impossible to 
know when communication through language became important in the 
lives of human beings, but from the beginning of recorded history it 
has played a big part in the lives of groups and of nations. The closer 
the relationships of people become, the more significant is the 
matter of language. The people of the world are alike in their basic 
human needs regardless of where they live or how they manage their 
affairs and they all use language to communicate those needs. 7 

Language may be considered as communication, as an attempt to 
influence others, as self-expression, and as thinking. Perhaps the 
most rewarding and most neglected of these approaches is to study 
language as thinking. Although one of the functions of language is to 
express thoughts and feelings, the reciprocal relationship may also 
be true. Not only does thinking affect language, language may affect 
thinking. What we know and feel may be influenced by what we say 
and write. Words are not needed in a simple perception of hot and 
cold but they begin to count when one needs to make complex choices 
or use more complicated operations. The categories of one's language 
may provide the categories of his perceptions, his associations, his 
memory, and his imagination.8 The outside world to a baby is a great 
booming confusion. If it is to be dealt with at all, it must somehow 
be given organization. One of the devices we use for this is language. 
Language permits us to build into our thought such indispensable 
techniques as generalization, abstraction, and analogy. It gives usa 
medium in which we can form concepts and remember them for future 
use, 9 
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The efforts of living organisms to influence and to accommodate 
to their environments depend substantially upon their abilities to 
share experiences (communicate) with other living organisms. Man's 
ability to share experience observably is not unique among living or- 
ganisms, but his ability to share experiences indirectly and vicari- 
ously by means of symbols is perhaps the most uniquely characteris- 
tic of his human qualities. 10 

Language is a social product of the human facility of speech. 
Fundamentally, it is the system of-rules and principles of construc- 
tion, classification, and combination of the standard linguistic ele- 
ments. Socially, it is the essential passively accumulated, culturally 
inherited, and institutionalized instrument created through time by 
the community toenable its members effectively touse their faculty 
of speech for their communicative purposes. Language is the cul- 
turally established code governing communication. 

One cannot think usefully about language without thinking about 
culture. The most important element in any culture is language, 
not only for day-to-day communication, but for preserving the com- 
munity from generation to generation. Individuals die, but the cul- 
ture which flows through them, and which they help to create and to 
change, tends to be immortal. Without words the flow would cease 
and the culture would wither away. The power to use language has 
created modern civilization, and the power to use language will deter- 
mine the future of human survival, 


J. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF A NON-VIOLENT SOCIETY: 
AN ANALYSIS OF GANDHIAN THOUGHT 


P.S.S. Rama Rao 


Non-violence has been a subject of debate and discussion in recent 
years. Living in a world of ever-increasing violence, our concern 
with non-violence is natural. Most of us, however, conceive of a 
non-violent society as our society "minus" violence. What is not 
noticed here is that our society "cannot" be non-violent without a 
social, political and economic transformation. M.K. Gandhi, never- 
theless, was the greatest statesman- philosopher who had a clear 
vision of the structure of a non-violent society and the conditions 
necessary for its existence. This paper is an attempt to briefly 
explicate his thoughts on the subject. Our interest in Gandhi's views 
does not lie in their practicability. The point of our interest is that 
he clearly understood what is "logically" involved in the very concep- 
tion of a non-violent society. 

Running through the vast literature of "Gandhiana," one finds three 
important conditions which Gandhi considered necessary for the exis- 
tence of a non-violent society. These are: 

First: A non-violent society is essentially non-technological. Im- 
plicitly, therefore, it is a rural and agrarian, rather than an urban 
and technological culture. 

Second: The basic unit of this society is the small village which is 
economically self-sufficient. 

Third: The political structure of this society is what Gandhi calls 
an "enlightened anarchy," where political power and authority, as 
traditionally understood, are absent. 

Professor Rama Rao is in the Department of Philosophy, Miami 
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Before we consider the above propositions in detail, it will be 
necessary for us to understand Gandhi's conception of non-violence. 
This understanding is important at the outset because the three 
propositions referred to above follow only if we accept his conception 
of non-violence. 


I. Gandhi's Conception of Non- Violence 


Most people's concern with non-violence is essentially political and 
social. In international relations, "non-violence" has a diplomatic 
usage. Thus, when two opposing nations resolve their differences 
through bargaining and negotiation, instead of resorting to war, they 
are said to be acting non-violently. In national politics, to act non- 
violently is to act according to legitimate, authorized or constitu- 
tional ways. In personal and social relations, likewise, to be non- 
violent is to follow accepted social norms. Thus shooting in self- 
defense is not said to be violent, but shooting with intention to rob 
is, 

Gandhi's conception of non-violence is, however, ethical and meta- 
physical. Over four decades of "experiments" convinced him of cer- 
tain truths concerning non-violence. These are: 

First: Non-violence is the supreme law which governs the universe 
and the human species. Destruction and violence, enemity and hatred, 
are not the law but exceptions to the law. "I have found," says Gand- 
hi, "that life persists in the midst of destruction and, therefore, 
there must be ahigher law than that of destruction."! Again, Gandhi 
contends that the nature of man and the social structures which he 
built are based on non-violence. If this were not the case, "only the 
fewest and the most ferocious would have survived. But such is not 
the case."2 This is his metaphysical viewpoint. 

Second: From an ethical perspective, non-violence is both the good 
and the right. It is "the good" because it is man's supreme end, his 
"summum bonum." It is right because the moral rightness of acting 
non-violently does not depend on the consequences which an action 
produces. A non-violent action justifies itself. Utilitarianism has 
no place in his philosophy. 

Third: Gandhi's conception of non-violence has both positive and 
negative connotations. Negatively, it is refraining from causing 
harm or injury to another living being in thought, word, or deed, 
either directly or indirectly. Positively, it is the "law of love," and 
involves a complete absence of hatred and ill-will towards another. 
Lest it should be understood that suffering is a passive submission 
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to evil, Gandhi corrects the view by saying that non-violence is the 
most active force, which involves the greatest courage and has no 
scope for cowardice. 3 

Though every individual, by an act of will and self-discipline, can 
follow the path of non-violence in any type of external circumstances, 
Gandhi considered that certain conditions in the social environment 
are more conducive to non-violence. Certain other conditions render 
non-violence practically impossible. Let us now consider the condi- 
tions favorable and unfavorable for non-violence. 


II. Can A Technological Society Be Non-Violent? 


That a technological society cannot be non-violent is a theme on 
which Gandhi loved to dwell at great length. "Machine, "he said, "is 
the chief symbol of modern civilization; I am convinced that it repre- 
sents a great sin."4 Inhis relentless attack against machinery all 
through his life, Gandhi gave several arguments in support of his 
position. We shall, however, consider here a few important argu- 
ments only. 

Gandhi's first argument is that historically there is a close con- 
nection between technology and exploitation. Technological develop- 
ment in our society didnot take place merely as an internal advance- 
ment and innovation of technics. Its motivating factor was what 
Gandhi calls "greed." ''Today machinery helps a few to ride on the 
backs of millions. The impetus behind it is not the philanthrophy to 
save labour, but greed." In Western Europe where the first great 
technological inventions took place in the past few centuries, this 
"greed" manifested itself in two ways. First, as is evident to all 
students of Industrial Revolution, technology has thrown millions of 
workers out of employment, destroyed household industry and the 
pride of craftsmanship, and alienated the worker from the product. 
Second, it led to an exploration of newmarkets abroad and ultimately 
to colonialism and imperialism. "Industrialism, " Gandhi maintains, 
"depends entirely on your capacity to exploit, on foreign markets 
being open to you, and on the absence of competitors."6 Now exploita- 
tion whether in one's own society or abroad is opposed to the princi- 
ple of non-violence. "The principle of non-violence necessitates 
complete abstention from exploitation in any form. "7 

Second, Gandhi draws our attention to the close association between 
technological innovations and improvement in the weapons of destruc- 
tion. "Formerly, when people wanted to fight with one another, they 
measured between them their bodily strength; now it is possible to 
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take away thousands of lives by one man working behind a gun from a 
hill."8 The now popular hyphenated expression "military-industrial 
complex" is significant in this connection. Every technological im- 
provement might, in fact, be said to be an improvement in weapons- 
systems, and sometimes the motivation and sustenance for techno- 
logical innovations is "defense needs. " 

A third important argument which Gandhi puts forward is that a 
technological society denies respect for persons. "I am afraid," 
Gandhi said, "by working with the machines we have become machines 
ourselves, having lost all sense of art and handwork. "9 

It is wrong to assume that technology is merely amatter of devel- 
oping and utilizing certain instruments, tools and technics. It also 
involves a way of thinking, a way of life, in fact, a whole culture. 
In the course of developing and utilizing tools and technics, the tech- 
nological man, consciously or unconsciously, changes his relationship 
to the cosmos and the community he lives in. He views the cosmos 
not as a mystery to be revered but as a force to be manipulated. 
The technological man now transfers the same outlook inhis relation- 
ship to his fellow man. Man, in a technological culture, is not looked 
upon as aperson to be respected, but as an object to be manipulated. 
Technology which aims at bigness and centralization, makes this 
manipulation by the few, of the many, all the more feasible. 

Gandhi gives several other arguments against technology. To men- 
tion a few: He maintains that technology leads to competition in- 
stead of cooperation; that it leads togreat economic disparities and 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few; that it leads to great 
social inequalities; that it leads to overcrowded cities resulting in 
loss of health; and so on. 


III. Non-Violent Society Is Rurally Organized 


Since technology is antithetical to non-violence, Gandhi contends 
that a non-violent society must be non-technological. The rejection 
of technology implies the rejection of bigness, centralization and 
urbanization. The overcrowded metropolitan areas cannot exist with- 
out technological developments in transport and communications. A 
non-violent society must therefore be a small and rurally-organized 
community. We may call this a "primary community. " 

A small, rurally organized community will naturally be a face-to- 
face society. Friendship, cooperation and respect for persons is 
possible in such primary communities alone. Relationships in these 
primary communities tend to be personal and intimate to the point 
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of kinship. Metropolitan cities, on the other hand, tend to develop 
a faceless culture and leads to alienation and mechanized impersonal 
relationships. 


IV. Village Self-Sufficiency 


Gandhi maintains that this rurally organized primary community 
should be economically self-sufficient. Agriculture and handicrafts 
will be the main means of livelihood of this community. Whatever 
this community produces is primarily for internal consumption, and 
not to cater to the needs and tastes of city or foreign markets. The 
Gandhian dictum that "production should be for internal consumption" 
has three important implications. First, it is an assertion of the 
freedom and autonomy of the community. Second, it assures that 
the worker will not be alienated from his product. Third, Gandhi 
maintains that "if there is production and distribution both in the 
respective areas where things are required, it isautomatically regu- 
lated, and there is less chance for fraud, none for speculation."10 

The economic self-sufficiency of this community can be achieved 
only (i) "if the means of production of the elementary necessaries of 
life remain in the control of masses. These should be freely avail- 
able to all asGod's air and water are or ought tobe"; and (ii) if every- 
one puts in what Gandhi calls his "bread-labour," or the law that 
every man must earn his own bread by performing physical labor. lig 
everyone labored to acquire his own food and didnot accumulate more 
than what is needed, there will be enough to go around for everyone 
and all differentiations and distinctions of class and rank will dis- 
appear, 12 

An economy which has farming and handicrafts as its primary 
source of production, and which emphasizes the self-sufficiency of 
every village, will naturally be "poor". Though it is poor, it is not 
impoverished. The village economy has the built-in conditions to 
provide not only the basic needs of the community but also to give 
ample opportunities for the creative explorations of the individual. 
These opportunities for creativity are centered, first, on under- 
standing and integrating the unique individuality and experiences of 
the other members of the community, and, second, in engaging in 
artistic and spiritual explorations. Most of us, no doubt, shudder 
even at the thought of being poor. But it should be clearly under- 
stood that Gandhi's primary community is poor by choice. It is an 
act of voluntary renunciation; an act of refusing to identify man as 
a creature of material wants and as a consuming animal. 
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V. Political Decentralization 


Apart from economic self-sufficiency, the primary community 
should be independent politically also. Gandhi argues for political 
decentralization on several grounds. First, the State, as we are 
familiar with at present, is a highly centralized organization and 
centralization leads to concentration of power in the hands of a few 
individuals and makes them corrupt. Relations between rulers and 
the ruled tend to be impersonal in a highly centralized organization. 
Since centralization is possible only with the help of technology, a 
non-technical society should be a decentralized one in every sphere. 
Second, Gandhi viewed with alarm the ever-growing power of the 
state.13 Political decentralization, he thought, is the only way in 
which we can tame the Leviathan. Third, Gandhi maintains that the 
state, by its very nature and existence, cannot be non-violent. A 
"non-violent state" is, for him, a contradiction in terms. Contrary 
to the kind of political and legal thinking which maintains that "the 
state can commit no violence, only the individual does, '' Gandhi says 
that "the state represents violence in a concentrated and organized 
form. The individual has a soul, but as the state is a soulless ma- 
chine, the state can never be weaned from violence to which it owes 
its very existence."14 Fourth, it was obvious for Gandhi that with- 
out a centralized organization like the state, there will be no possi- 
bility of stockpiling nuclear weapons, maintaining armies and fight- 
ing wars. 

The political decentralization that Gandhi envisages is not akin to 
the so-called "division of powers" in a federal structure of govern- 
ment. It is adecentralization which is complete and without residue. 
We may, if we wish, call the primary village community itself astate 
or, "a complete republic, '' as Gandhi puts it. But even this charac- 
terization will be misleading, because we associate the state with 
ultimate supremacy in power, force and authority. Gandhi's primary 
community, however, does not possess these attributes. It is nota 
sovereign state. On the contrary, it is the individual-in-the-com- 
munity who is the ultimate sovereign. 


Enlightened Anarchy 


Our arguments so far lead to the conclusion that a non-violent 
society must be a"'stateless"society. Gandhi, therefore, maintains 
that "the ideally non-violent state will be an ordered anarchy. "15 
Gandhian anarchy, however, is not a Hobbesian anarchy. Nor should 
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it be confused with a "primitive society" which anthropologists study. 
It is rather asociety formed by morally mature individuals who have 
taken non-violence as a way of life. That is why Gandhi calls his 
primary community an "enlightened anarchy."16 In an enlightened 
anarchy, "the individual rules himself in such a way that he is never 
ahindrance to his neighbour."!7 In this anarchy, people respect each 
other as persons with unique individuality. They are still subject to 
laws, but these laws are self-imposed. The supreme law which binds 
them together is the law of non-violence. The individual and the 
integrity of his conscience is the ultimate consideration in this com- 
munity. Certain traditional political concepts like "power" and "au- 
thority," "punishment" and "retribution" are absent here--in fact, 
they donot mean anything. "The word 'criminal' should be taboo from 
our dictionary."18 The education of the children in this community 
consists of (i) developing certain basic skills in farming and handi- 
crafts which are necessary for bread-winning, and (ii) moral educa- 
tion. Moral education, for Gandhi, should be teaching the child that 
he should never forsake truth and non-violence, and should always 
follow what his conscience dictates. 

To summarize: A non-violent society can exist only in an "en- 
lightened anarchy" which is small, self-sufficient and rurally orga- 
nized. These conditions, however, are only "necessary" conditions 
for the existence of a non-violent society. The "sufficient" condi- 
tion is the individual's determination and commitment to the law of 
non-violence with all its implications. In conclusion, we might ask 
whether the social structure that Gandhi envisages is too idealistic 
and utopian. Gandhi himself was not unaware of it. He character- 
ized himself as a "practical idealist," and not as a "visionary. "19 
His structures are ideal in the sense that they do not exist at pres- 
ent; at the same time, they are "practical" possibilities. 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER AS REPRESENTED 
BY AMERICAN DRAMA 


Porter Crow 


In the last few years, American television audiences have added 
the teacher to their ranks of folk heroes. Image-makers may feel 
that this has been a cultural switch from cowboys, perhaps, or from 
brain surgeons. Students of drama, however, know that teachers 
have been used as characters in American theater for over a hundred 
years. They also know that these portrayals have reflected (with 
some clarity) the cultural attitudes and emotions about American 
teachers, as professional people, at the time the play was performed. 

For those of us who are teachers, stage pictures of ourselves can 
be helpful if we want to appraise correctly our place in a dynamic 
society, and even more so if we want to improve our roles and our 
reception. 

In a search for the teacher genre in American drama, I found the 
leading anthologies the most efficient source of information, i.e.: 
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Burns Mantle's BEST PLAYS and Montrose Moses' REPRESENTATIVE 
PLAYS. I set certain limitations: I looked only at straight, dramatic 
plays, not operettas or musicals; and to be considered, a play had to 
have been a commercial success, as appraised by the critics and by 
the length of its professional run. In this way, the play was judged 
to have had some audience impact. And, of course, it had to have 
been written by an American, representing an American teacher in an 
American setting. Within these criteria, this study found thirty- 
six plays containing forty-one characters that were concerned with 
the professional role of teaching. No such plays were located in the 
anthologies of seventeenth and eighteenth century selections. 

Against the background of (1) count, (2) kind, and (3) critical judg- 
ment, the results seemed to show, on the whole, that America's 
callow playwriting was copywork of the classics or of successful 
English and European plays. The very few noteworthy American play- 
wrights who came before the Golden Age of American Theater, which 
began about 1916, did not display an interest in teachers as protago- 
nists. The reasons for this early slighting are rather intriguing. 
First: American teachers, per se, did not emerge into significant 
roles in real life for many decades. Second: the Romantic Period 
hardly recognized the teacher as "romantic, '' as compared to such 
types known as the Frontiersman or the American Indian. Finally, 
in the twenties, when motion pictures replaced the stage as the best 
means for presenting romanticism, the theater was set loose for 
other purposes, and the teacher as a character became more of a 
voice in the social structure of the plays that followed. 1; 2,3 

When the first examples of American teaching were offered on the 
stage, they were the beginning of what became a narrow range of 
stereotypes. All the plays of the period were consistent within this 
range and are best represented, for example, by a successful play, 
in 1840, called FASHION in which a governess was shown as a sweet, 
"frigid" girl who was more of a servant than a teacher. And then, 
in 1884, for another, William Gillette's THE PROFESSOR presented 
a bespectacled teacher who "behaved like an idiot, " according to one 
critic. 4 

Washington Irving's "Ichabod Crane" really set the pattern for this 
continuum--from his own "Knickerbocker" in the stage version of 
RIP VAN: WINKLE to Booth Tarkington's somewhat updated teacher 
in CLARENCE, a century later. 

In these plays, the teachers were portrayed out of their vocational 
roles and as members of an unimportant profession. More often 
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than not, the particular figure was used as a farcical device, a ve- 
hicle for plot, and was, as a "dramatis persona, " completely super- 
ficial in character. 

Reflecting the general instability of the educational position at 
the time, those authors who used teachers did not appear to regard 
the profession with any degree of concern, and their characters 
neither honored teaching as a career nor did they seem to prepare 
themselves for permanent positions. 

But after this ragged genesis, teachers began to appear with in- 
creasing regularity and with stronger purpose following the first 
World War. Even in these plays, however, this study found no evi- 
dence that the stage teacher knew a great deal about teaching, as 
such. Classroom activities, assignments, and preparation were 
rarely mentioned in ascript, and when they were, they were referred 
to only vaguely and without dramatic importance. 

When the period of realism struck the American theater with im- 
pact, around 1930, quality playwrights d@'1 make changes in their ap- 
proach to the profession. Stage representatives of teaching took on 
more character and function. Elmer Rice's STREET SCENE was a 
good example. So was ALIEN CORN. Later, THE MALE ANIMAL 
and TOMORROW THE WORLD were even more outstanding. No one 
who saw or read these latter plays could ever forget the devotion of 
"Tommy Turner" to individual integrity, or the humane efforts of 
"Michael" and "Leona" in corrective education. 

Additional portrayals during and after the second World War mir- 
rored the economic and social status of the contemporary teacher 
and, in the case of biographical material--INHERIT THE WIND, for 
instance--of the teacher of yesterday. 

These characterizations were an indication of some playwrights' 
increasing awareness of the interaction between American teachers 
and American society. This awareness was at least partly due to the 
fact that some of these playwrights had been teachers. Two exam- 
ples: Clifford Goldsmith taught in high school, and Maxwell Anderson 
taught in college. 

Beyond the social aspects, and to agreater degree, a deeper under- 
standing of the intellectual and spiritual values in teaching began to 
be accented. Ideas and feelings about nationalism, class struggle, 
religion, academic freedom, and the brotherhood of man were all 
used with increasing frequency throughout the 1930's, '40's, and '50's. 

But the early 1960's showed the most promising example of the 
positive portrayal. Possibly the finest picture of a teacher on the 
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stage up to that time, was that of Annie Sullivan in THE MIRACLE 
WORKER. 

A principal reason for authentication lay in the fact that the au- 
thor based his play on historical documents such as letters and 
diaries. He took the little-known figure of "Miss Annie" and, in- 
spired with her teaching job, described accurately and sincerely a 
teacher at work. This writing proved, beyond the shadow of a stereo- 
type, that beneath the surface of a teacher's task could lie impres- 
sive drama. This kind of truth-bearing on existential as well as 
realistic levels matured in the theater even as the dark recesses of 
a soul were exposed in WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? No 
viewer of that flagellating play could ever have said, "That's a typical 
professor." 

It was refreshing to note that the THE MIRACLE WORKERapproach 
to the teaching profession was used more and more in motion pictures 
and in television from then on. Especially authentic was the use of 
teachers and professors as seen on THE DEFENDERS and EAST SIDE, 
WEST SIDE, two fine social protest series. Then, one of the better 
examples premiered in the fall of 1963. After years of slanting the 
schools toward banal situation comedy, like OUR MISS BROOKS or, at 
best, MR. PEEPERS, television offered the full-hour series called 
MR. NOVAK, which lasted for two 42-week seasons and continued in 
syndication. It was appraised as the first serious realistic portrayal 
of a teacher on a continuous commercially-sponsored program, 6 No 
fop or fool, the principal teacher in the play was a young man on fire 
with professional purpose. The other teachers and administrative 
personnel were also presented with authenticity and power. 

By the 1970's, television had ROOM 222, an even more effective 
series that combined excellent writing, acting, and direction to pre- 
sent quality teachers (some of whom happened to be black) in human- 
istic situations. 

These examples of the markedly-improved product in the stage- 
teacher context show that if a good writer explores the life and 
times of a teacher who exemplifies living and teaching during any 
particular period of American history, then or now, he can find in 
that individual the personal and professional crises, the day-by-day 
conflicts, the retorts and laughter, the struggle and song that de- 
serve an audience's attention and appreciation. 

Writers, producers, directors, and the viewing public alike can 
conclude then, that if people are dramatic, teachers are dramatic; 
for teachers are and always have been people. They compete for 
affection, earn livelihoods in the face of hardship, have dreams, 
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desires, and ambitions. These properties belong to teachers as well 
as any genre in the human race. As American commercial drama 
continues to recognize this fact in an increasingly illuminating way, 
teachers, in turn, are able to see themselves better in the light of 
social change and of a mass medium's commentary. From such il- 
lumination, everyone can gain a broader view of American culture 
and of one of its principal callings. 


REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES OF TEACHER-PLAYS 


Albee, Edward. WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? New York: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1963. 

Anderson, Maxwell. BAD SEED. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1955. 

Anderson, Robert. TEA AND SYMPATHY. New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1954. 

Burke, Charles. RIP VAN WINKLE. Vol. II of REPRESENTATIVE 
PLAYS, edited by Montrose Moses. New York: E.P. Dutton and 


€Co., #921. 

Gibson, William. THE MIRACLE WORKER. New York: Atheneum, 
Inc., 1960. 

Goldsmith, Clifford. WHAT A LIFE! New York: Samuel French, 
Inc., 1939. 


Gow, James, and d'Usseau, Arnaud. TOMORROW THE WORLD. New 
York: Charles Scribner and Sons, 1943. 

Hellman, Lillian. THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. New York: Alfred E. 
Knopf, Inc., 1934. 

Howard, Sidney. ALIEN CORN. New York: Charles Scribner and 
Sons, Inc., 1933. 

Kanin, Fay. GOODBYE, MY FANCY. New York: Samuel French, 
Inc., 1949. 

Lee, Robert E., and Lawrence, Jerome. INHERIT THE WIND. New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1955. 

Mowatt, Anna Cora. FASHION. Vol.II of REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS, 
edited by Montrose Moses. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1921. 

Rice, Elmer. STREET SCENE. New York: Samuel French, Inc., 
1929. 

Tarkington, Booth. CLARENCE. New York: The Hudson Press, 1919. 

Thurber, James, and Nugent, Elliott. THE MALE ANIMAL. New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1940. 
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KARL MARX AND GEORG SIMMEL: A DIALOGUE 
ON SOCIALISM AND OTHER THINGS 


William G. Zikmund 


Asking ahypothetical question frequently is a means for generating 
provocative discussions. Thinking questions like "What if this 
happened" or "Imagine this were the nature of man," has been the 
technique utilized by many creative and Utopian thinkers as a source 
for ideas. 

The dialogue below is the result of asking the question, "What if 
Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Georg Simmel (1858-1918) had met shortly 
before Marx's death. Hopefully, this imaginary meeting between 
these two great thinkers will stimulate some provocative discussion. 


DIALOGUE: SOCIALISM AND OTHER THINGS! 


Two men sit in an English pub on Christmas Eve, 1881. The younger 
man, Georg Simmel, has just received his doctorate at the University 
of Berlin. The older man, Karl Marx, had studied at Berlin in the 
1830's. They are discussing philosophy as a group of carollers as- 
semble outside the pub. 


Professor Zikmund is in the College of Business Administration, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 
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Chorus: 


Marx: 


Simmel: 


Marx: 


Simmel: 
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All that is holy is profaned. 


Yes-- "All that is holy is profaned, and man is at last 
compelled to face with sober sense his real conditions 
of life and his relations with his kind. "2 


What's that Karl? 


Man has not been aware of his true needs. He has ra- 
tionalized and distorted reality. A false consciousness 
is rooted in the social organization. Man has been ex- 
periencing the world passively--separate from the world. 
He is alienated from his work and nature. "He does not 
fulfill himself in his work, but denies himself, has a 
feeling of misery rather than well-being, does not de- 
velop freely his mental and physical energies but is 
physically exhausted and mentally debased. The worker 
therefore feels himself at home only during his leisure 
time whereas at work he feels homeless. '"3 


Yes, all that is holy is profaned, but there is "an his- 
torical movement going on under our very eyes. '4 


Karl, how do you view the shape of things to come? 


Marx explains the dialectic process explaining that history has gone 
through the following epochs: communal, ancient, (classical), feudal 
and modern bourgeois. He explains the existing class struggle and 
the exploitation of labor. 


Marx: 


You see, change is due to the contradiction between pro- 
ductive forces and the existing social order. We are on 
the eve of a social revolution. Socialism "is the defini- 
tive resolution of the antagonism between man and man. 
It is the true solution of the conflict between existence 
and essence, between objectification and self-affirma- 
tion, between freedom and necessity, between individual 
and species. It is a solution of the riddle of history and 
knows itself to be this solution."5 Georg, in the social- 
ist state, man no longer will be a stranger among 
strangers. 











Simmel: 


Marx: 


Simmel: 
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Although I agree with much of what you say, we also 
differ. I have indeed been a stranger. ". . . tobea 
stranger is . . . a very positive relation, it is a spe- 
cific form of interaction."6 At times I have been near 
and far at the same time. "Man has the capacity to de- 
compose himself into parts and feel any one of these as 
his proper self. Yet, each part may collide with any 
other and may struggle for the domination over the indi- 
vidual's actions. "7 


Toenter into sociation causes one to be in a double situ- 
ation. To be both inside and outside of the group. There 
is a tension between myself and society. Many men must 
feel this way. I donot see this tension ever being re- 
solved. I expect this tension will produce more numer- 
ous and varied forms of human personality. "These 
varied forms may order themselves into harmonious 
wholes. In doing so, their contradictions and conflicts 
will cease to be mere obstacles to mankind's efforts: 
they will alsostimulate newdemonstrations of strength 
of these efforts and lead them to new creations. "8 


Sociation involves harmony and tension. A state with- 
out tension does not seem possible. This socialist state 
you talk about does not seem possible outside of the 
realm of theory. 


Your socialism seems to emphasize equality without 
freedom. But "No empirical man is guided exclusively 
by any one of these two tendencies, freedom and equal- 
ity."9 The relationship is complex. However, I conclude 
that the class who prefers socialism believes equality is 
freedom. Yet, the rentier, artist, or scholar would 
have a limitation on his freedom. 


This is conceivable only during the transition to the pure 
socialist state. There will be some after effects from 
the present state. 


Not so my good friend--"This resort to such a panacea 
of adjustment is a questionable device, if only because 
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Marx: 


Simmel: 
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it can be with equal readiness by any contrary position 
...."L0 Drives for differentiation based on social 
differences, after the period of adjustment, would be 
made on individual differences. "By virtue of this psy- 
chological structure of man, the exercise of freedomat 
the expense of others would find a fertile field of expan- 
sion, even if the extreme degree of equality were actu- 
ally attained, "11 Equality of justice is the only practi- 
cal type of equality. Social orders require superordi- 
nates and subordinates. This is a reciprocal relation- 
ship. I see this as the 'form' of social relationships, 
"Equality of justice must correspond to the positions in 
the hierarchy, "12 


Both freedom and equality are important to mankind. 
The conflict between them cannot be eliminated. 


Your view of freedom is confused by the synthetic, arti- 
fically created needs ofalienated man. I agree that 
"Freedom is so much the essence of man that even its 
opponents realize it. ... Every kind of freedom has 
therefore always existed, only at one time as a special 
privilege, another time as a universal right."13 Georg, 
what you don't understand is that the essence of free- 
dom is man working in line with nature. Freedom is 
man's productivity--independently using his own powers. 


In the socialist's state, the church and state will dis- 
appear. Man will return as a true human being in the 
socialist state. Socialism is the abolition of human 
self-alienation. History will prove me right. This is 
the way society must be. Can't you see what's happen- 
ing ? 


What is society, Karl? Is it not a process? Something 
you and I experience only in interaction. Isn't history 
based on our selective perceptions and orderings? Don't 
you see, Karl? Can't you see my view? 


The carollers return. 


Chorus: 


All that is holy is profaned. 
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Marx: I must be off. Ihave much work todo. I must put my 
"economic studies together so I may at least have the 
outlines clear before the deluge comes. "15 
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GREAT SCHOLARS SERIES 


Alexis de Tocqueville, 1805-1859 
(One of a Series in the Lives, Ideas and Influence of Great Scholars) 


Franklin Parker 


Alexis Charles Henri Maurice Clerel de Tocqueville was a French 
statesman and writer. His DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA was the first 
classic commentary on American government written by a foreigner. 
Historian Henry S. Commager called it "still the best" account. 

Tocqueville was born in Paris on July 29, 1805, of an aristocratic 
Norman family. Some family members had suffered from the French 
Revolution's excesses. He attended the "lycee" at Metz; studied law 
in Paris, 1823-1826; and traveled in Italy and Sicily. In 1827 he was 
appointed assistant magistrate at Versailles. With a fellow magis- 
trate, Gustave de Beaumont de La Bonninier, Tocqueville was im- 
pressed by Prof. Francois Guizot's lectures on the inevitable im- 
provement of society through the rise of middle class power. These 
lectures influenced Tocqueville's later classic work. 

The July 1830 Revolution which, with middleclass support, put Louis 
Philippe on the throne, required a loyalty oath of Tocqueville asa 
civil servant. Suspect because his aristocratic family opposed the 
new order, demoted to a minor judgeship without pay, and seeking a 
way out of difficulty, Tocqueville with Beaumont asked to study 
prison reform in America, then an interest of the French govern- 
ment. Granted permission but not funds (the families paid their 
expenses), Tocqueville and Beaumont spent 9 months in the U.S., from 
May, 1831, to Feb., 1832. Their travel and interviews resulted in 
ON THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 
APPLICATION IN FRANCE (1832). Then followed Tocqueville's famous 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA (Vol. 1, 1835; Vol. 2, 1840), an immedi- 
ate best seller. 

Despite his aristocratic upbringing, Tocqueville believed that the 
spread of democracy was inevitable. By analyzing American democ- 
racy, he thought to help France avoid its faults and emulate its suc- 
cesses. Chief among his many insights was to see equality of social 
conditions as the heart of American democracy. He noted that while 
the majority could produce tyranny, its wide property distribution 

Professor Parker is Benedum Professor of Education, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown. He has published extensively in pro- 
fessional journals. 
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and inherent conservatism made for stability. American literature, 
then still under European influence, he felt would become independent 
in idiom and deal with plain people rather than the upper classes. 
The American zeal for change he connected with arestless search for 
the ideal. Noting the permissiveness of democracy toward religion, 
he anticipated denominational growth. Discerning natural hostility 
to the military, he foresaw an adverse effect of prolonged war on 
American society. He anticipated that democracy would emancipate 
women and alter the relationship of parents to children. He saw 
danger in the dominance of American politics by lawyers. 

Despite criticism for some biases, errors, omissions, and pessi- 
mism, Tocqueville's perceptive insights have been continually quoted. 
He ranks as a keen observer of American democracy and as a major 
prophet of modern societies' trends. DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
received the Montyon Prize of the French Academy in 1836. By 1850 
it had run through 13 editions. It has since been continually in print 
in many editions and diverse languages. 

Tocqueville was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1839. He 
opposed King Louis Philippe but after the Revolution of 1848 he again 
served as a deputy. Heserved briefly as foreign minister in 1849 and 
retired from public affairs at the end of 1851. During his last years 
he wrote THE OLD REGIME AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1856). 

References. Tocqueville's THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS DE 
TOCQUEVILLE (1893) was published after his death. The best books 
about Tocqueville are George W. Pierson, TOCQUEVILLE AND BEAU- 
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of TOCQUEVILLE IN AMERICA (1959); Jacob P. Mayer, ALEXIS DE 
TOCQUEVILLE: A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(1960); and Robert A. Nisbet, THE SOCIOLOGICAL TRADITION (1967). 
Also useful are introductions to recent editions of Tocqueville's 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Ward Weldon - Leon Brownlee - Joseph S. 
Roucek - Charles R. Estes - Archie J. Bahm 


Daniel Bell, THE COMING OF POST-INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY (New 
York: Basic Books, 1973). 


What do we mean when we use the word "interdisciplinary?"' Do we 
mean that asingle concept is to be discussed consecutively from the 
viewpoints of different disciplines? Does the proper use of this word 
imply that various academic fields are used as background knowledge 
and as providers of intellectual tools and insights but that the inter- 
disciplinary study falls between the territories of the disciplines in- 
volved, thus making the study an investigation to be conducted on its 
own terms rather than restricting itself to the research procedures 
of any one field? Does the word "interdisciplinary" imply that our 
study merely considers two or more disciplines simultaneously, using 
the immediate topic of the interdisciplinary study more as a means 
of multiple access to disciplines than as an area worthy of serious 
study in its own right? 

Daniel Bell's THE COMING OF POST-INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY illus- 
trates both the exciting potential of an interdisciplinary approach 
and the frustrating tendency to slip back into a single-discipline study 
to which a superficial smattering from other disciplines is added 
more as window dressing than as basic subject matter or as a funda- 
mentally more comprehensive set of attitudes toward the processes 
of learning and research. 

The topic of sociologist Bell's book is the arrival of a new type of 
society, one which is characterized by an economy devoted more to 
services than to goods, a power structure in which technical and 
theoretical knowledge is the basic source of power, and a culture 
which emphasizes self-expression even to the point of anti-institu- 
tionalism. The disciplines involved are sociology, economics, ethics, 
history, technology and political science (this latter field being 
stretched to include a fascinating concept about the relationship be- 
tween scientific knowledge and social power which Bell calls "the 
politics of science"). 

The unifying theme is that of disciplined conjecture about the fu- 
ture. The sub-title of the book calls it "a venture in social fore- 
casting." The topic is certainly broad enough to allow an interdisci- 
plinary approach to be made. Professor Bell goes about his task ina 
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scholarly, creative and insightful way. The book is eminently worth 
reading. But, is it "interdisciplinary?" This reviewer's answer is 
"No, this is good sociology and good outreach to include material 
from other disciplines as grist for a mill of sociological analysis, 
but it falls short of a fully interdisciplinary process of study." What 
is lacking is asense of reciprocation and interaction which would allow 
sociology to be viewed from the perspective of other disciplines as 
well as vice versa. 

Professor Bell is chairman of the Commission on the Year 2000 of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. His status and back- 
ground would certainly prepare him to make an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. What shall we lesser lights conclude from the fact that he 
has, in general, not done so? I make these two conclusions: 

1. The mere inclusion of other disciplines, even when the process 
and perspective of analysis remains that of a single-discipline, is a 
step in the right direction. 

2. It is extraordinarily difficult to allow the basic perspective of 
a unit of writing or a unit of study to include the conceptual and 
methodological assumptions of more than one academic discipline. 


Ward Weldon 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Roscoe Hill and Malcolm Feeley, Editors, AFFIRMATIVE SCHOOL 
INTEGRATION: EFFORTS TO OVERCOME DE FACTO SEGREGATION 
IN URBAN SCHOOLS. With a foreword by James S. Coleman and an 
introduction by Richard D. Schwartz. (Published in cooperation with 
the Law and Society Association by Sage Publications, Beverly Hills, 
California, 1967), 1968, 172 pages. 


The purpose of this book is best explained in the editor's preface. 
It says: 


This book first appeared as an issue of the Law and Society 
Review (Vol. II, No. 1, November, 1967). The purpose of that 
issue was twofold: first, to place in print (if only in abbre- 
viated form) eight excellent community case studies which 
otherwise seemed undeservedly doomed to remain unpublished; 
and second, to present various reviews of a cluster of quite 
recent studies on race and education. By reprinting the issue 
in book form we hope to secure a still wider audience for 
these materials. ... 
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In the foreword of this book, James S. Coleman shows how the ap- 
proaches to integration differ between the North and the South. The 
term "avoidance" is used by Coleman to show how the white person in 
the North avoids the black by residence choice. The reviewer is re- 
minded of the wag who, in 1954, was trying to formulate a practical 
concept that would make clear the meaning between class and caste, 
or between the de facto segregation in the North and the dejure 
segregation in the South. Referring to the relationships between 
blacks and whites he said: "Up North they don't care how close they 
get as long as they don't get too close," and 'Down South they don't 
care how close they get as long as they don't get too high." Even 
though we do not today take this as a laughing matter, it does seem 
to throw some light on the differences between de jure and de facto 
segregation. 

This book is written in three parts. Part I contains the eight ur- 
ban de facto community case studies of Evanston, Berkeley, New 
Haven, Pasadena, St. Louis, Albany, San Francisco, and Chicago. 
These case studies are condensations made by the staff of the Law 
& Society Review of original studies made by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, or Reports to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. These 
studies were made in the middle sixties. Some criteria were set up 
for condensing the lengthy case studies. According to the editors: 


First we have attempted to retain the authors' descriptions 
of school board quandaries when confronted with the problem 
of de facto segregation. Second, we have sought to include 
accounts of the way the law and legal processes impinged up- 
on this particular social issue through court decisions and 
actual litigations, through the tactical use of initiating suits, 
through the undefined threat of legal action, etc. 


These criteria were broken down into specific questions which became 
the basis for condensing the articles and summarizing. The summary 
to Part I is provided by the editors. 

Part II of this book contains "reflections" in the form of essays 
on several studies different from the case studies dealing with race 
and education. The studies about which reflections were written are: 
RACIAL ISOLATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission; EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
(The Coleman Report) by James S. Coleman, et. al.; POLITICS OF 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION, by Robert Crain, et. al.; and OUR CHIL- 
DREN'S BURDEN: STUDIES OF DESEGREGATION IN NINE AMERI- 
CAN COMMUNITIES, edited by Raymond W. Mask. 
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The editors have noted that the authors of the studies just men- 
tioned came from a variety of disciplines; namely, political science, 
sociology, psychology, law, and education. Because of this inter- 
disciplinary interest, people from the areas of education, law, soci- 
ology and political science were asked to respond in the "reflections." 
As one would expect, the responses were varied and interesting, each 
assessing the concepts of race and education from a particular disci- 
plinary point of view. 

Part III presents a selected bibliography on de facto school segre- 
gation. As Coleman pointed out in the introduction, the case studies 
in this book represented asecond phase of integration in this country 
toward desegregation. According to him, we are now entering (and by 
this time are in) the third phase of affirmative integration, that of 
decentralization and local control. These case studies provide a pic- 
ture of the problems of that time, and a guide to entering into the 
third phase of school integration. The essays anticipate the conflicts 
in the interpretations of de facto and de jure segregation and herald 
the new and emerging role of the courts on this issue.! Professional 
educational literature will reveal that through asequence of Supreme 
Court decisions from 1954 to 1971, the concept of "state neutrality" 
has been transformed into constitutional doctrine requiring "affirma- 
tive state action" to desegregate dual school systems. 2 


Leon Brownlee 
Memphis State University 


IThomas A. Shannon, "The Denver Decision: Death Knell for 
Defacto Segregation?"" PHI DELTA KAPPAN, Vol. LV, No. 1 (Sept. 
1973), pp. 6-9. 

2yohn C. Hogan, "School Desegregation-- North, South, East, 
West: Trends in Court Decisions, 1849-1973,"" PHI DELTA KAPPAN, 
Vol. LV, No. 1 (Sept. 1973), p. 59. 


Jean Gottmann, THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TERRITORY (The University 
of Virginia Press, 1973), pp. x, 169. $7.95. 


The problem of territories has been rather neglected by political 
geographers and other social scientists--including philosophers--al- 
though much speech, ink, and blood have been spilled over territories 
disputes. In fact, the concept itself is not well defined. To politi- 
cians, territory means the population and the resources therein, and 
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sometimes also point of honor of Irredentist claims. To the mili- 
tary, territory is tcpographic features conditioning tactical and 
strategic considerations as well as distance or space to be played 
with; occasionally it is also resources in terms of local supplies. To 
the jurist, territory is jurisdiction and delimitation; to the specialist 
in international law it is both an attribute and the spatial extent of 
sovereignty. To the geographer, it is the portion of space enclosed 
by boundary lines, the location and internal characteristics of which 
are to be described and explained. 

The political geographer considers territory as a material, spatial 
notion establishing essential links between politics, people, and the 
natural setting. Under a purely analytical approach, the notion dis- 
solves into a multitude of different concepts-- such as location, 
natural resources, population density, settlement patterns, modes 
of life, etc. 

Gottmann, a well known specialist in this field, focuses here on 
territory as the unit in the political organization of space that de- 
fines, at least for a time, the relationships between the community 
and its habitat on one hand, and between the community and its neigh- 
bors on the other. The concept turns out to be an elusive entity, as 
it is not the "body politic" which is people, but the support on which 
the body politics rests and without which it lacks balance and position 
in space. "It is a shifting concept because it is an expression of 
political organization, which has operated through time according to 
changing principles." (p. x) 

Some of the relations of acommunity with its habitat remain con- 
stant,:and discussion of them goes back to Plato and earlier; but the 
momentum of recent history has modified a great deal of the environ- 
mental circumstances of politics--as shown quite ably by Gottmann, 
who portrays especially the significance of territory within the rou- 
tine of the political process and within the framework of the develop- 
ment of civilization. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 


Mary Alice White and Jan Duker, EDUCATION: A CONCEPTUAL AND 
EMPIRICAL APPROACH (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1973), 371 pages. 


The authors argue for the application of both conceptual and em- 
pirical tools to the study of education. They emphasize actual and 
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ideal models of schoolings as representative of conceptual analysis. 
They emphasize rules as criteria for verifying data as representative 
of empirical analysis. Thus their basic concern {is twofold: (1) to 
make explicit the aims of historical and theoretical models of school- 
ing and (2) to find evidence by which to measure the attainability of 
such aims. 

Organizationally, the authors pursued their basic concern by di- 
viding the book into three sections. Section 1 provides historical and 
theoretical background for understanding models of schooling. Sec- 
tion 2 provides a way to determine what constitutes evidence for 
models of schooling. Section 3 provides an integration of the other 
two sections within the context of issue talk (e.g., learning, teach- 
ing, curriculum, schooling). Readings are selected for each section; 
the logical relationship between the selected readings and chapters 
in a given section is direct. 

I wish to offer two criticisms of this book. First, the authors 
did not consider an important conceptual tool recently developed-- 
the linguistic method. Without this consideration, they were unable 
to specify rules for conceptual analysis and, consequently were overly 
dependent upon information per se about models of schooling. They 
do not, however, exclude specific rules as a guide to empirical analy-_ 
sis. Thus I think they were long on the empirical approach, but short 
on the conceptual. Second, the authors did not clearly define the 
logical meanings of the word, goal. Since the word goal is used asa 
central part of their writing, it seems that more attention needs to 
be given to defining it. This may be a place for using linguistic 
methodology on akey word in the book and, at the same time, demon- 
strate the use of linguistical tools in conceptual analysis. If there 
is any ambiguity in what they say, it is inrelation tothe above criti- 
cal comments. They are, however, excellent thinkers and writers. 

The book should be required reading for beginning students (and 
others) who are attempting to find an intellectual as well as inter- 
disciplinary approach to the study of education. It is a very good 
book. Its theme is great. The selected readings were well chosen. 


Charles R. Estes 
University of Alabama 
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Jadunath Sinha, A HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, Vol. III and IV 
(Calcutta, India: Sinha Publishing House, 1971, 1973), 492 and 412 
pages. 


Following Vol. I, 1956 (pp. 927) and Vol. II, 1952 (pp. 777), these 
volumes developing details of later Indian philosophies such as those 
of Bhaskara, Saiva Siddhanta, and later Vedanta, and of Ramanuja 
and Nimbarka, together with criticisms, make available in English 
authoritative translations and interpretations of famous and influ- 
ential Indian thinkers. Americans, including American philosophers 
and educators, remain too ignorant of the rich, variegated, and pro- 
found philosophies of India to pass sound judgment on comparative 
philosophy and comparative education. Publication of these works by 
Sinha, who is probably the greatest Indologist of the 20th Century, 
should be regarded as milestones in revealing Indian wisdom, and 
folly, to American scholars. 


Archie J. Bahm 
University of New Mexico 


Perry L. Wood, THE WHITE ETHNIC MOVEMENT AND ETHNIC 
POLITICS (New York: Praeger, 1973), pp. xi-243. 


How and why American ethnic white minorities have influenced 
American municipal, state, and national level, has been a phenomenon 
of interest to many Americans--especially the politicians--and yet 
which has received very little systematic and serious academic con- 
sideration. (This is evident from the author's "selective bibliogra- 
phy," pp. 222-243, which is good, but, at the same time, ignores or 
is unaware of several valuable studies of this field. ) 

At any rate, the present work is one of the most serious attempts 
to untangle the complexity of American ethnicity, reflecting the 
recent rediscovery and resurgence of interest in white Ethnic Ameri- 
cans. At the same time, Wood has tried to put this phenomenon into 
historical perspective, while concentrating on group action and ethnic 
politics of more recent times. 

His range of interest is seen from his chapters: (1) "The Compo- 
nents of the White Ethnic Movement" (pp. 3-13); (2) "Definitions by 
Three Major Spokesmen" (pp. 14-17); (3) "The Major Institutional 
Forces" (pp. 18-41); (4) "Existence and Resurgence of Ethnicity" 
(pp. 42-99); (5) "The Role of Ethnicity in the Community Organization 
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Movement" (pp. 100-120); (6) "The Emergence of Ethnic Politics in 
the 1960s" (pp. 121-139); (7) "The Democratic Party Formalizes Eth- 
nic Operations" (pp. 140-155); (8) "Republican Party Reaction" (pp. 
156-185); (9) "Immigration Law and Foreign Policy: Rhetoric and In- 
action" (pp. 186-191); (10) "Ethnic and Racial Balancing" (pp. 192-194); 
(11) "The Decline of the Cities Ends Ethnic Succession and Produces 
Rigidity and Stratification in Ethnic Balancing" (pp. 195-198); (12) 
"Other Political Activities Provoke Ethnic Awareness" (pp. 190-201); 
(13) "Politicians Increasingly Stir Ethnic Consciousness" (pp. 202- 
204); (14) "Prospects for Ethnic Politics in the 1970s" (pp. 205-214); 
and (15) "Uncertain Directions" (pp. 215-220). 

To the text is added a set of 7 tables showing "Population by Ethnic 
Origins" (p. 4); "Figures and Percentage of Population Claiming a 
Single Ethnic Origin" (p. 6); "Figures and Percentages of Foreign 
White Stock" (p. 6); "Foreign White Stock in New York City, 1960" 
(p. 9); "Chicago Ethnic Groups, 1960 and 1969" (p. 10); "Religion- 
Ethnic Groups in Three Connecticut Cities" (p. 12). 

Wood is right in his conclusion that "Ethnic politics in America has 
taken new directions. They are less integrative and assimilative, 
and perhaps more divisive, as group identities become the poles to- 
ward which people gravitate and around which they are brought to 
rally to improve their status and power and to conserve whatever 
security or gains they believe they already possess" (p. 215). Fur- 
thermore, "The growing sophistication of the American electorate, 
however, suggests that politicians may have to exercise more caution 
in their ethnic appeals. Ethnic Americans increasingly resent con- 
descending political treatment" (p. 220). 

Wood's treatment of the more recent and contemporary scene is 
certainly better than his historical approach; for instance, he has 
nothing on such important historical minorities' impact as the pres- 
sure put on by American Jews on President Wilson, mirrored on his 
insistence on the imposition of the Minorities Treaties on the resent- 
ful new states in Central-Eastern Europe at Versailles; or how about 
the pro-Fascist and pro-Nazi movements in America before World 
War II? Or, Woods groups "Lithuanians and Slovaks" together (p. 166). 
And, most unfortunately, there is no Index. 

All in all, the study is akwardly and unappealingly written, and the 
treatment never finds the depth or meaning it pretends to seek. 
Yet, within its limits, it is a useful publication, since it covers the 
field which needs a lot of attention by America's specialists in the 
minorities and racial problems of their conflict-ridden nation. 

Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 
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